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Bur in Leviticus may be found the clearest and most explicit legis- 
lation on the subject of slavery. ‘The Almighty Lawgiver, not only 
informs the Israelites, from what people they should obtain slaves, but 
also in what manner they should be procured, and under what tenure 
they should be held. “Both thy bond-men and thy bond-maizls, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you—and of the chilu en of the 
stranger that do sojourn among you, of them ye shall buy, and of their 
families that are with you, which they begat in your land; and they 
shall be your possession:” (i. e. you shall hold propertyin them.) “And 
ye shall take them for an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession: they shall be your bondmen forever.”t 
Again, “if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be 
sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve thee as a bond-servant. 
But as an hired servant, and as a sojowrner shall he be with thee, and 
shall serve thee until the year of the jubilee.”{ “And if a sojourner or 
stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth by him wax 
poor, and sell himself unto the stranger or sojourner by thee, or to the 
stock of the stranger’s family: After that he is sold, he may be re- 
deemed again: one of his brethren may redeem him.”§ What follows 
the text just quoted, shows in what manner he could be redeemed, 
and how compensation should be made to the stranger, his master. 
In another passage in the same book, it is shown as in a corresponding 
text in Exodus, ‘already referred to, not only how close was the rela- 
tion between master and slave, but that priests dealt in slaves; being 
permitted both to buy and to raise them, and doubtless to sell them, 
for their value would be greatly diminished by not being transferrable. 


* Published by the New-England Anti-Slavery Tract Association. J. W. 
Alden, Publishing Agent: Boston. 
t Levit. xxv. 44, 45, 46. t Levit. xxv. 39, 40. § Levit. xxv. 47, 48. 
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“There shall be no stranger eat of the holy thing: a sojourner of the 
priest or an hired servant, shall not eat of the holy thing. But if the 
priest buy any soul with his money, he shall eat of it, and he that is 
born in his house; they shall eat of his meat.”* 

Passing on to the late period in the history of the Israelites, we find 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, reducing a whole tribe or nation, the 
Gibeonites, into slavery. “Now therefore ye are cursed,” says Joshua 
to them, “and there shall none of you be freed from being bond-men 
and hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house of my God.”’t 
Need we refer to Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, the man of God, or to 
the reapers and other servants of Boaz? David and Solomon owned 
avery great number of slaves, and Job “had a very great household.” } 

At a period still later in the history of the Jews, we find slaves 
given, with other property, by parents to children upon their marriage. 
“Then Raguel arose and gave him Sarah his wife, and half his goods. 
servants, and cattle, and money.”§ Judith also “had left her gold and 
silver, and men-servants and maid-servants and cattle and lands ;”|| by 
her husband Manassas, and one of these servants a maid, she manu 
mitted shortly before her death.41 These last examples taken from 
the Books of the Apocrypha, may be regarded by some as doubtful 
authority, but as the Christian Church, if it has not applied the Apoc- 
ryphal Books to establish any doctrine, has ordered them “to be read 
for example of life and instruction of manners,” we may therefore 
legitimately use them for the latter purposes. 

Finding, therefore, in the Old Testament, that slavery existed from 
a period shortly succeeding the flood,** that the three Patriarchs were 
slaveholders,—that it was a subject worthy of the legislation of the 
Almighty,—that prophets, priests, kings and people, owned slaves, 


we have reason to conclude that slavery is not only no transgression of 


the laws of God, but that no political or social institution of the Jews 
stood on a higher or firmer foundation. 

Of late years, there are among the abolitionists of the less rabid sort, 
in England und in this country, those who find themselves unwillingly 
compelled to admit, that slavery is not any where forbidden in the 
Old Testament, yet contend, that though it was an institution allowed 


* Levit. xxii. 10, 11. + Judges ix, 23. t Job i. 3. These last were doubt- 
less slaves, or their destruction by the Sebeans and Chaldeans would not b&ve 
been any great loss to Job, if we are permitted to judge by the light estimate in 
our times which is placed on the death of hired servants. A Northern contractor 
on the Rail Road in this State several years since, hired a large number of Irish- 
men on a part of his work, and in letting fall a quantity of earth in an excavation 
a number of persons were buried beneath it. A short time afterwards, this con- 
tractor met an acquaintance in the neighborhood, who after accosting him, ex- 
claimed,—‘Bless me, Mr. L———, that was a terrible accident on your work 
the other day! Were any negroes killed?” “Ohno,” replied the latter, cooly, 
“only a parcel of Irishmen.” 

§ Tobit x. 10. | Judith viii. 7. 7 Judith xvi. 23. 


** The learned John, in his Biblical Archaeology, reters the existence of sla- 
very to a period anterior to the flood, and cites Gen. ix. 25. p. 178. Am. Ed. 1823. 
Horne, in his Introduction to the Study of the Bible, in too slavishly following 
the text of John, in his earlier editions, has committed the same blunder, which 
we see he has corrected in a subsequent edition. 
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to the Israelites, that no sanction is afforded thereby to the existence 
of it at the present day. But the laws of the Almighty, promulga- 
ted from the “thick cloud,” and amid the thunders of Sinai—whether 
applicable wholly, or in part, to the present condition of things, are 
still the laws of God, and to conform to them, to yield obedience to 
them, cannot be a sin. 

We have found no where in the Old ‘Testament, any shadow of 
authority for the gratuitous assumptions, that slavery “is the greatest 
possible sin that a man can commit”—that it is “a violation of no 
less than six out of the ten commandments of the moral law,” it is 
reserved for us to show from the New ‘Testament, that the assertion 
of the author of this letter, that slavery “is a trampling under foot and 
setting at defiance the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” is not less untrue. 

The healing of the Centurion’s servant, is the second miracle as 
recorded by St Matthew,* which was performed by the Saviour, and 
it is impossible to conceive that Christ would have suffered so favor- 
able an opportunity to have passed away, for reproving the Centurion 
for such an offence against morality and religion, as holding his fellow- 
man in bondage, if he had regarded slavery an evil deserving reproof. 
Is there an instance recorded where he passes by any vice or immo- 
rality unnoticed? The time too, was favorable, as it was at the com- 
mencement of his ministry on earth, and the Centurion being a worthy 
man, and having all faith in the divine mission of Jesus Christ. Yet 
not one word of reprobation of this slaveholder—no condemnation of 
the “sin of slavery,” but kind and consoling words.—“I have not found 
such faith, no, not in Israel,” and “Go thy way; as thou hast believed, 
so be it done unto thee.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the Saviour so often employed the 
relation between master and slave to point out the duties of man to- 
wards his Maker. “For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, who called Ais own servant,”’t etc. Also in the 
beautiful family of the tares,t of the king and his servants,§ and of 
the marriage of the king’s son,|| the same striking language is used. 
“And the kingdom of heaven is likened,” etc. [t cannot fora moment 


* Matthew viii. 5 to 13. It cannot be doubted that the miracle here recorded, is 
the same as that mentioned by St. Luke vii. 2 to 10. The only difference between 
them is, that in the instance mentioned by St. Matthew, the application was made 
by the Centurion personally, and by St. Luke, that it was made by the friends of 
the Centurion. An examination of the Greek text will show, not only that the 
servant here alluded to was a slave, but that the Greek word soug and dovAog 
were used sinonymously. St. Matthew writes, —Kugie, 6 waig ov Béornros ev 
7% olxia wagarurixog. “Lord my servant lieth sick at home with the palsey,” 
and St. Luke,—‘Exarovrapyou df swog dotAog xaxéig Exow HusrAs reAeuran. 
‘A certain Centurion’s servant was sick and ready to die.” We would remark 
here, that generally throughout the New Testament, the Greek word dovdog 
is used for servant, (slave.) In the only two passages which we have marked, 
where hired servants are alluded to, they are indicated by other words—as 
uiddow to hire, wscdos, hire, in Matt. xx. 1. 8. and wicdios, hired servant, in 
Luke xv. 17, 19. 

t Matt. xxv. 14. The words, the kingdom of heaven are notin the Greek text. 

: Matt. xiii. 24. § Matt. xviii. 23. | Matt. xxii. 1. 
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be doubted that slaves, and not hired servants, are meant in these 
parables. In the parable of the king and his servants, one who could 
not pay, “his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren and all that he had,” and in the parable of the wise and unwise 
steward,* the disobedient servant “shall be beaten with many stripes,’— 
the ignorant servant, and who committed things “worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes,” thus illustrating the practice of selling 
slaves for misconduct, in the first instance, and flogging them for 
disobedience in the second, but without reprobation in either case. It 
is needless to refer to the parable of the husbandman and his vineyard,t 
to the illustration by the owner of “a servant ploughing or feeding 
cattle,”$ or to multiply examples on this head. Yet the abolitionist 
has condemned, what Christ has not condemned: “And shall mortal 
man be more just than God, shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” 

* Render,” says the Saviour, “unto Cesar the things that are Ce- 
sar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”—“ Render, therefore,” 
says St. Paul, “to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due, cus- 
tom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 
This is the sum and substance of all Christianity, as applied to hu- 
man institutions and to the temporal affairs of men. But this doc- 
trine is contrary to the new revelation in the nineteenth century and the 
gospel, according to Thomas Clarkson. In strict conformity to the 
doctrine of Christ and St. Paul, the latter exhoits children to obey 
their parents—parents to provoke not their children to wrath ; and lest 
slaves might suppose that the new relation which they bore towards 
the Christian Church, would free them from the yoke of bondage, he 
very frequently cautions them against adopting such an error, and 
makes it,the subject of frequent and wholesome advice to both master 
and slave. ‘“ Servants,” says he, “be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling—not with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers,” etc.; and to show to what condition of men 
he had reference to, in the concluding part of his advice he uses the 
expression, “whether he be bond or free.”§ 

But the clearest and most striking allusion to slavery in all of the 
New Testament, is contained in the advice of Paul to Timothy, which 
we will quote entire: “ Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor; that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are brethren; but ra- 
ther do them service, because they are faithful and beloved partakers 
of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. If any man teach 
otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godli- 
ness. He is proud, knowing nothing, but doating about questions, and 
strife of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmises, 
perverted disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from such withdraw thyself.” || 


* Luke xii. 42 to 48. + Luke xxi. 33 to 41. t Luke xvii. 1 to 9. 
§ Ephesians vi., 5 to 8, and to the same effect in Colossians iii., 22to 25. 
1 Timothy vi., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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It does appear to us, that if St. Paul could have foreseen the objects 
and designs of the abolitionists of the present day, he could not more 
clearly have pointed out the consequences of their mischievous efforts 
to blaspheme God’s doctrine and disturb the peace of society. What 
language could we have employed more truly and forcibly to describe 
such as teach otherwise, than that they are “ proud, knowing nothing, 
but doating about questions and strife of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil suriises, perverted disputings of men of corrupt 
minds and destitute of the truth” And further, if the Southern Me- 
thodists and Baptists had wanted any justification from the Scriptures 
for their decided and praiseworthy withdrawal from all connection 
with their religious brethren of the North, beyond the paramount ob- 
ligations which duty, safety and self-respect imposed on them, they 
could have found it in the concluding part of the 5th verse: “ From 
such withdraw thyself.” 

St. Paul gives similar advice to Titus,* and instructs him to cau- 
tion slaves against those vices to which they were commonly addict- 
ed, such as impudence, petty theft, and a want of due regard for the 
trust committed to them; and these things, he adds, “Speak and ex- 
hort and rebuke with all authority.” 

We have been forcibly struck by the tone of entreaty which St. 
Paul uses, in his Epistle to Philemon, towards the latter, who it is 
supposed was one of his own proselytes, in favor of the runaway slave 
Onesimus, and the delicate manner in which he alludes to the obliga- 
tion he had placed Philemon under to do him a service. This slave 
Paul would willingly have kept for himself, but would not do so, lest 
Philemon inight suppose that he used the advantage he possessed 
over him, of constraining him to that which he might not be willing 
todo. St. Paul was a Jewish lawyer, and he well understood the re- 
lation between master and slave, and how carefully the rights of the 
former over the latter were guarded by the laws of his country ; but 
he would also have been the last to have violated a precept of obe- 
dience which he had so often enjoined upon slaves towards their 
masters. 

St. Peter, also, regards the subject worthy of his attention. In one 
of the short epistles written by him, he strongly urges upon slaves the 
duty of obedience and subjection to their masters ;t and from the man- 
ner in which he exhorts them to submit to buffeting, whether inflicted 


justly or otherwise, shows that the practice was not an uncommon 


one in his times, even among “the good and gentle.” 

Finding in the New Testament, that the Saviour frequently alludes 
to the subject of slavery, without reprobation of the institution—that 
he often speaks of and to slaveholders, without a word of reproof to 
them—that the Apostles make the reciprocal duties of master and 
slave the subject of reiterated teaching and enforcement with all 
vigor—that there is no text of Scripture which can be tortured, in its 
letter or spirit, into a condemnation of slavery or slaveholders,—we 
may therefore conclude that the institution stands upon a basis not 


*Titus ii., 9, 10 and 15 + 1 Peter ii., 18, 19, 20. 
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less steadfast in the doctrines of the New, than it does in the laws 
and usages of the Old ‘lestament. 

For the opprobious epithets and indecent language indulged in by 
this letter, we have no other feeling than contempt; and though he 
yet lives at “Playford Hall, Suffolk,” we would apply to him what 
has been so truly said, by an English writer, of his notorious rival in 
the doubtful honor of having originated the mischievous folly of at- 
tempting to abolish slavery and the slave trade—the sacrifices to ac- 
complish which, have been so great, and the results so disastrous— 
that Wilberforce had not been able to “save his memory from the 
well-founded ridicule and reproach of having squandered, as it were, 
his life in a quixotic crusade against public wrongs and remote injus- 
tice, while he had neglected the nearer and more imperative duties of 
superintending his estates, improving his tenantry, and preserving for 
his own children a suitable provision in that station which he himself 
had inherited from the care and providence of his predecessors.” ‘T'o 
Mr. Clarkson we would commend an extract from the Litany of the 
Church of England, which we doubt not, like the “ historical facts” 
in the Book of Genesis, has escaped his attention, or which, with 
confident, pharasaical pretension, he has regarded as wholly applica- 
ble to others—“ From all blindness of heart; from pride, vain-glory 
and hypocrisy ; from envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness; good Lord deliver us.” 

We have thus hastily touched upon the morality of slavery. ‘To 
another article, and possibly to another hand, it belongs to treat of it 
as a political good or evil. We cannot forbear the remark, however, 
that in the imperfect state in which we behold man in society around 
us—where we observe poverty and wealth, happiness and misery, 
good and evil, universally distributed—we are unwilling to admit that 
we have received. an undue share of the ills of life without their 
counterbalancing advantages, but choose rather to console ourselves 
with the beautiful moral truth contained in the address of Achilles to 
old Priam, that while Providence distributes blessings to some, te 
some distributes ills, to most it mingles both: 


Aoiol yar re widos xaraxsiaros dv Asog 2055 


Adieu, cia didwo, xaxcv' Ereg@~ dé saw" 
"Oi wiv xoppizas day Lave regerixégauv@, 
'AdDors cv TE x0 g 
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KAATSKILL. 


“Like the bird, just ’scaped 
From the close caging of some gentle dame. 
Showing its freedom’s consciousness in song 
Not less than flight.” 


i. 
When to the city’s crowded streets 
The fiercer spells of summer come, 
Then, for thy calm and cool retreats, 
Sweet Kaatskill, may the wanderer roam 
Il. 
Then may he seek thy guardian haunts, 
Thy quiet stream, thy shady tree, 
And, while the world around him pants 
From all oppression find him free. 


Il 
Above him towr’s thy giant form, 
Rock-heaved, and rising like a king, 
Around him rides thy summer storm, 
With cooling freshness on its wing! 
IV. 
Below him,—what a scene is there! 
The hallowed, sweet repose of home 
The sheltered green, the waters clear, 
And, snugly small, the cottage dome 
v. 
Gathering above, the thickening clouds, 
The sun’s intenser beams would chide, 
In quiet, but commingling crowds, 
Down-bending to the unbroken tide. 
VI. 
See where the boatman speeds his barge 
So sped the Indian chief of old, 


Bound on some errand, wild and dark, 
Whose story is as yet untold. 


Vil. 

Proof of the sacred, sweet repose, 
The farmer’s cattle seek the place, 

And, as the waters round them close, 
Give to the scene an added grace 
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Vill. 
The grace of home, the charming cot, 
Domestic peace, unbroken joy, 
Known only to the humble lot, 
Dreamed only by the enthusiast boy, 


1X, 

Yet, not alone his dream, since here 
Nature has nobly done her part ; 

And, in her colors, prompt and clear, 
A kindred triumph comes from art. 


x, 
Thus, to the city, well transferred, 
The painter’s pencil bears the scene, 
And there the streamlet, there the bird, 
The forest, and the summer’s green. 


¥i 

There glides the barge, there lies the tree, 
The quiet cottage heaves in sight, 

Until each form again I see, 
That once could give my heart delight, 


CLAUDE 


LORD BYRON—A SKETCH. 


+ Dark clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers ; 
Mirth, magie, madness, found 
In him their keenest powers.” — Poetical Portraits. 


In the days of our boyhood, when books and thoughts and names 
were new, we were strangely affected and peculiarly delighted, by an 
acquaintance with the character and a perusal of the writings of the 
poet whose name we have recorded above, and whom to call distin- 
guished, were a tame expression. And now, since we have increased in 
some degree our knowledge of books and thoughts and names—it may 
be, too, of character—it might employ an interesting hour to inquire into 
the causes of those peculiar sensations we then experienced, and to in- 
dulge in sore desultory reflections upon the life and character of the 
noble bard. 

The variety of opinion respecting Lord Byron, and the misrepre- 
sentations and aspersions of his character, will constitute an item of 
our task, not at all calculated to impair its interest. Of his literary, 
and more especially of his poetical character, as a man of genius, 
there can be, in the minds of those qualified to judge, but one opinion. 
But his moral character, presented as it has been, “in such a ques- 
tionable shape,” has long been matter of speculation and dispute, to 
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estimate which correctly, requires not only an acquaintance with the 
circumstances of his early childhood, moral training and mental dis- 


cipline—all of which obviously and powerfully affect the man in his 
maturity — 


‘“* A dew-drop on the baby plant, 
Has warped the giant oak forever ;” 

but also an acquaintance with the influence of noble birth, the social 
distinctions and moral discrepances of English society, his own do- 
mestic misfortunes, and the political and religious condition of the 
British nation at the time in which he lived and wrote. ‘The vulgar 
epithets of detraction, “infidel,” “libertine,” etc., have been applied to 
other illustrious and independent minds, before and since the days of 
Lord Byron, who have had the unexampled audacity to think for 
themselves ; to disregard the assumed sanctity of established forms ; 
to discern and expose the practical difference between the benign in- 
fluence, the holy precepts and benevolent spirit of Christianity, and 
the politico-eclesiastic, pompous, half-worldly parade of show and 
ceremony, where the “fat mitred bishop doled forth religion according 
to his ‘revised edition.’ ” 

It has been well said that Byron lived “in an age destitute of faith, 
yet terrified at skepticism.” The aptitude of this remark will be rea- 
dily conceived, when we remember, first, that the Church of England 
was part and parcel of the frame-work of civil and political govern- 
ment ; and, by consequence, although pure in doctrine, and theoretical- 
ly correct in principle, was yet sadly wanting in that vital spirituality, 
energy and efficiency, which characterize Christianity, properly so 
called. Secondly, that this orthodox nation was, at that time, just 
recovering from the shocks received from the attempt made by infidel 
writers of the French school, to sap the foundations of Christianity, 
if not of Revelation itself, by the force of reason. Hence the severe,y 
but not inappropriate remark, “an age (or rather, nation) destitute of © 
faith, yet terrified at skepticism.” If, in connection with these facts, 
we take into consideration the complex character of the English go- 
vernment—its inequality of burdens—its practical oppression—its ar- 
bitrary distinctions of rank, and the concomitant advantages of wealth 
and influence, irrespective of any mental superiority or moral excel- 
lence of the wearer of titles and owner of estates—and thus, by a 
rule having no foundation in nature, making some noble and others 
vile—some born to toil, ceaseless, half-rewarded toil, without hope of 
elevation above the sphere of life in which they had been placed by 
the fiat of destiny—others, with no other merit than that of being 
born into the world first in order of time, and of a certain family, to 
enjoy a life of the most splendid luxury and guilded pomp ;* an order 
of things truly, that answered in the meridian of Italy, for the govern- 


* It is ascertained by recent statistical accounts, that the population of Great 
Britain amounts to 26,000,000, while all the real estate of the kingdom is owned 
by 33,000 individuals! 
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ment of the City of Seven Hills in the days of its monarchs—but 
not, one would think, calculated to serve 


“The inviolate island of the sage and free!”? 


With reference, then, to this order of things, and the precarious 
tenure by which it was sustained—the will of the oppressed majori- 
ty—we need not be surprised at that terror and dread of revolution so 


im beg exhibited by the hereditary nobility and the minions of royalty ; 


r that Lord Byron, the the friend_of_ liberty and foe to tyranny, who 
boldly and justly thought, and wrote histhoughts—who, disregarding 
the little selfish ends of parties in politics, or conflicting creeds in reli- 


gion, gave utterance to the voice of the God within--the high behests 
of nature—s 


hould have reaped a full harvest of slander and abuse.* 
Had he been sontia ant “craven—that he—pait-servite adulation to 


power and place —had he not been what he was, bold and true, with 
a heart to feel, a mind to discriminate, a courage to depict the abuse 3 
of power—he had been poet-laureate, and so had rested in Westmin- 
ster Abbey—but would not have fulfilled the poet’s mission. ‘lhe 
poet’s mission is to teach mankind, unmindful of selfish views and 
ignoble interests—-to utter truths responsive to the throbbings of na- 
ture’s heart! And the poet who, through love of wealth or power, 
disregards his high calling and inspjration, degrades his mission, and 
is treacherous to the claims of the world upon him. 

But, we have said, an acquaintance with his early life is necessary, 
in order to estimate his character correctly. Lord Byron was descend- 
ed from an ancient and distinguished family, whose history dates from 


the conquest by William the Norman. He was the last and greatest 
of his line— 


“ The solitary scion left 
Of a time-honored race.” 


Those who have made themselves familiar with the written ac- 
counts of the early life of Lord Byron, will remember that the cha- 
racter of his father was noted for extravagance and dissipation ; that 
of his mother distinguished by caprice, excessive fondness by impulse, 
and unmeaning severity by chance. The father, by a career of the 
wildest prodigality, wasted a large and substantial fortune, accumu- 
lated by two successive matrimonial alliances, and finally exhausted 
all his available resources and disposable funds. 

The mother, thus left in comparative destitution, to struggle with 
penury as best she might, and provide for the support and education 
of her infant, fatherless and helpless child, with a temper already 


* 





Have I not— 

Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Heaven! 

Have | not had to wrestle with my lot? 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? 

Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven, 

Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, life’s life lied aw ay? 

And only not to desperation driven 

Because, not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I sury ey.—Childe Harold. 
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soured by misfortunes, was perhaps illy calculated to mould, for a boy 
exceedingly sensitive and naturally wayward, a very amiable or con- 
sistent character. In reference to this period of the poet’s life, we 
avail ourself of some judicious reflections from the pen of one of his 
own biographers : 


“The circumstances in which he was placed, until his accession to the title 
and estates of his ancestors, were not such as to prepare a boy that would be fa- 
ther to a prudentor judicious man. Nor, according to the history of his family, 
was his blood without a taint of sullenness which disqualified him to conciliate 
the good opinion of those whom his innate superiority must have often prompted 
him to desire for friends. He was branded, moreover, with a personal deformity ;* 
and the grudge against nature for inflicting this defect, not only deeply aisturbed 
his happiness, but so generally affected his feelings, as to embitter them with a 
vindictive sentiment, so strong, as at times to exhibit the disagreeable energy of 
misanthropy. This was not all. He enjoyed high rank, and was conscious of 
possessing great talents. But his fortune was inadequate to his desires, and his 
talents were not of an order to redeem the deficiencies of fortune. It likewise so 
happened that while indulged by his only friend, his mother, to an excess that im- 
paired the manliness of his character, her ¢ onduct was such as in no degree to 
merit the affection which her wayw ard fondness inspired. It is impossible to re- 
flect on the boyhood of Byron without regret. There is not one point in it all 
which could otherwise than with pain have affected a young mind of sensibility. 
His works bear testimony that, while his memory retained the impressions ot 
early youth, fresh and unfaded, there was a gloom and a shadow upon them 
which proved how little they had been really joyous. The riper years of one so 
truly the nursling of pride, poverty and pain, could only be inconsistent, wild and 
impassioned, even had his temperament been moderate and well-disciplined 
But when it is considered that, in addition to all the awful influences of these fa- 
talities—for they can receive no lighter name—he possessed an imagination of 
unbounded capacity—was inflamed with those: indescribable feelings which con- 
stitute, in the opinion of many, the very clements of genius—fearfally quick in 
the discernment of the darker qualities of character—his career ceases to sur- 
prise. It would have been more wonderful had he proved an amiable and well- 
conducted man, than the questionable and extraordinary being who has alike 
provoked the malice and ititerested the admiration of the world.”—Galt. 


The foregoing is ajust and truthful delineation of those unpropitious 
circumstances, in which the infant and unfortunate Byron was placed: 
and which, in connection with others of a like nature, are almost suf- 
ficient, except with the unchatitable and illiberal stickler for morality, 
to excuse the irregularities and foibles of his after life! During the 
period of elementary instruction, he was alternately placed at, and 
withdrawn from school, as suited the whim or caprice of his mother, 
and was thus deprived of the benefit of regular training, wholesome 
restraints, and a connected course of study. At College, he was not 
noted for the usual ambition to excel; but, on the contrary, so goes 
the familiar story, “he kept a young bear in his room for some time, 
which he told all his friends he was training up for a fellowship,” to 
show his contempt for such honors. It was at this period of the 
Poet’s life, that he composed a small volume of juvenile poems, en- 
titled “ Hours of Idleness.” ‘This unpretending performance, falling 
into the hands of one of the literary Anthropophagi of that day, a 
professional critic, was reviewed at length with unsparing severity, 
as if the reviewer sought an opportunity to vent his spleen, to show off 


* A slight malformation of one of his feet. 
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his learning, and blight this half-blown flower in its early spring-time. 
But the aggressor found that he had attacked an infant Hercules, 
who, being aroused, retaliated upon reviewers, self-constituted critics, 
et id omne genus with the strength ofa giant. This unwarranted attack 
and ungenerous ridicule in the Edinburgh Review, was another in- 
auspicious incident in the life of Lord Byron; at least so far as it 
tended to embitter his feelings; as it deeply affected his sensitive 
mind, and produced, in no small degree, those feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion with the world,—the consciousness of being friendless—deep tra- 
ces of which have been exhibited in most of his poems.* 

Soon after the publication of “English bards and Scotch reviewers,” 
a production of the keenest satire and bitterest sarcasm, perhaps, in 
the English language, being a reply to the critique in the Edinburgh 
Review—Lord Byron left England to travel. We cannot now follow 
him, but only remark that he visited many places invested, perhaps, 
with an equal interest for the Antiquarian, Historian, and Poet; a 
description of which, gave birth to his “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
perhaps his greatest poem: a production, in our humble estimation, 
combining more thought, power, and sublimity, than any other of the 
same space in the English language; and which would of itself en- 
title and ensure to any poet, of any age or nation, afame as enduring 
as thelanguage in which it is written. 

* ° * * “T twine 

My hopes of being remembered in my line 

With my land’s language,” 
is the “Childe’s” own beautiful thought; as applicable to the wander- 
ing “Harold” in its adoption then, as it will be true in its fulfilment 
hereafter, all generations along! 

We now approach a period of the poet’s history the most important, 
embracing a transaction the most momentous, with reference to its 
results, and the influence brought to bear upon all his after life,—we 
mean his marriage. 


“On the 2nd of January 1815, Lord Byron married at Seaham, inthe county of 
Durham, Anne Isabella, only daughter of Sir Ralph Millbank, (since Noel) Bart 
To this lady he had made a proposal twleve months before, but was rejected 
well would it have been for their mutual happiness, had the rejection been repeated. 

“After this marriage, Lord and Lady Byron took a house in London; gave 
splendid dinner parties, kept separate carriages, and, in short, launched into every 
sort of fashionable extravagance. This could not last long; the portion which 
his lordship received with Miss Millbank (10.000) soon melted away; and at 
length, an execution was actually levied upon the furniture of his residence. It 
was then agreed that lady Byron should pay a visit to her father, till the storm 


* I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 
I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 
Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles; nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo. * ° * 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 
But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive. 
Childe Harold. 
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was blown over, and some arrangements had been made with their creditors. 
From that visit she never returned, and a separation ensued, for which various 
reasons have been assigned: the real cause or causes, however, of that regretted 
event, are up to this moment involved in mystery. 

“Byron was first introduced to Miss Millbank at Lady ———’s. In going up 
stairs, he stumbled, and remarked to Moore, who accompanied him, that it was 
a bad omen. ; 

“The following anecdotes on the subject of this unfortunate marriage, are given 
from Lord Byron’s conversations, in his own words: 

“«T was not so young when my father died, but that I perfectly rerhember him, 
and had very early a horrorof matrimony from the sight of domestic broils: 
this feeling came over me very strongly at my wedding. Something whispered 
me that I was sealing my own death-warrant. (!!) At the last moment I would 
have retreated, if [ could have done so. 

‘“«* There is a singular history attached to the ring; the very day the match was 
concluded, a ring of my mother’s that had been lost, was dug up by the gardener 
at Newstead. I thought it was sent on purpose for the wedding; but my mother’s 
marriage had not been a fortunate one, and this ring was doomed to be the seal 
of an unhappier union still. 

“Lady Byron had good ideas, but could never express them; wrote poetry 
too, but it was only good by accident; her letters were always enigmatical, often 
unintelligible. She was easily made the dupe of the designing, fur she thought 
her knowledge of mankind infallible. She had got some foolish idea of Madam 
de Stael’s into her head, that a person may be better known the first hour, than in 
ten years: * * * she was governed by what she called fixed rules and prin- 
ciples, squared mathematically. It must be confessed, however, that she gave no 
proof of her boasted consistency ; first, she refused me, then she accepted me, 
then she separated herself from me—so much for consistency. ; 

“¢T need not tell you of the obloquy and opprobrium that were cast upon my 
name, when our separation was made public; I once made a list from the jour- 
nals of the day of the different worthies, ancient 4nd modern, to whom I was 
compared : I remember a few, Nero, Apicius, Epicurus, Caligula, Heliogabalus, 
Henry VIII, and lastly the A! , 

‘«¢T was looked upon as the worst of husbands, the most abandoned and wicked 
ofmen; and my wife as a suffering angel, an incarnation of all the virtues and 
perfections of the other sex. 

“¢T was abused in the public prints; made the common talk of private com- 
panies; hissed at as | went to the House of Lords; insulted in the streets, &c. 

*¢Tn addition to all these mortifications, my affairs were irretrievably involved, 
and almost so as to make me what they wished. I was compelled to part with 
Newstead :* I did not make up my mind to this step, but from the last necessity; 
{ had my wife’s portion to repay, and was determined to add £10,000 to it of my 
own, which | did: I always hated being in debt, and do not owe a guinea. The 
moment I had put my affairs in train, and in little more than eighteen months 
after marriage, [ left England an involuntary exile, intending it should be for- 
ever.” ’—Lake. 


We have been compelled thus to notice some facts as they occur, 
in the personal history of the poet, and as we find them recorded by 
his accredited biographers ; but only those that affect or illustrate his 
character 

The closing scene of his.actions and his life was one which inter- 
ested the world; and exhibited him in the character of a benefactor, 
a-lover of mankind and of liberty,—we mean his efforts to regain the 
“long-lost rights” and freedom of Greece And now, with these facts 
in view, we proceed to our conclusion. 


* The ancient family residence of the Byrons, which was consecrated by its 
antiquity and associations. 
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That Lord Byron was a patriot, a lover of liberty, and of enlarged 
and liberal principles, his writings (which are a transcript of the man) 
bear the most indubitable evidence.* A stern critic and rigid moral- 
ist hath said, that “notwithstanding his unnecessary expositions con- 
cerning his dissipation, it is beyond controversy, that at no time could 
it be said, he was a dissipated young man—his ‘habits were never 
libertine. ‘That he was deeply imbued with the essence of natural 
piety ; that he often felt the power and being of a God thrilling in his 
frame, and glowing in his bosom, I declare my thorough persuasion; 
and that he believed in some of the tenets, and in the philosophy of 
christianity, as they influence the conduct of men, I am as little dis- 
posed to doubt.” 

One of his most prominent characteristics, was his love of truth— 
his native ingenuousness. Whether the truth was directed at himself, 
or others—whether it disclosed his own follies or those of others, was 
not material to him. He detested hypocrisy in all its forms. What he 
conceived to be the truth, with its attributes, was, by him, spoken as 
written, no matter about what or concerning whom. ‘That he had 
extraordinary powers of mind, and, in his order, was unparalleled as a 
poet, none will question: that his talents might have been employed 
more for the benefit of mankind, is frankly admitted. ‘That he stands 
convicted of many moral delinquencies, of errors and follies, at the 
tribunal of human judgment, we pretend not to deny. Who stands 
acquitted of them? In making up anestimate of his moral character, 
let us remember the unpropitious circumstances of his childhood and 
yputh—his rank, “ pride and poverty,”’—the ridicule thrown upon his 
earliest efforts at writing,—the real difficulties he encountered and the 
real sufferings he endured,—the desertion of her, (and the world) in 
the “time that tried his soul,” who should have sustained, cheered and 
comforted him—the adverse and fatal current, which through life he 


* Yet was I born where men are prond to be, 
Not without cause; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea? 
* * Ifmy fame should be as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple when the dead 
Are honored by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels of a loftier head ! 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
“Sparta hath many a wortheir son than he.”—Childe Haroid 


But lo! a Congress, what, that hallowed name 
Which freed the Atlantic! May we hope the same 
For outworn Europe ? with the sound, arise, 

Like Samuel’s shade to Saul’s monarchic eyes, 
The prophets of young freedom, summoned far 
From climes of Washington and Bolivar; 

Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 

Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas : 

And stoic Franklin’s energetic shade, 

Robed in the lightning which his hand allay’d, 
And Washington the tyrant-tamer, wake 

To bid us blush for these old chains, or break.— Age of Bronze 
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was doomed to stem; and then shall we be likely to pity the sufferer, 
to excuse his foibles,:‘to admire his brilliant genius, and to shed tears 
of sympathy and regret over his fortunes and his fate! 


“Meantime I ask no sympathy, norneed, 

The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree, 

1 pianted;—they have torn me—and I bleed— 

I should have known what frait would spring from such a seed.” 


Eulogies from our humble pen were of little worth to the living, and 
certainly none to the dead. But because we believed the man and 
his character misunderstood, and hence misconstrued, we have at- 
tempted to say something, and ventured thus far. We would not gild 
his vices, “nor drag his frailties from their dread abode” T. 


Spartanburg, March, 1845. 


TOCCOA. 


Toccoa, in Cherokee, the beautiful, is a very different spot from 
Tatuutan, the terrible. ‘To see the former, in your mind’s eye, imagine 
a sheer precipice of gray and rugged rock, one hundred and eighty 
six feet high, with a little quiet lake at its base, surrounded by sloping 
masses of granite and tall shadowy trees. From the overhanging lips 
of this cliff, aloft, between your upturned eyes and the sky, comes a 
softly-flowing stream: This making a soft joyous leap at first, breaks 
into a shower of heavy spray, and scatters its drops more and more 
widely and minute, until, in little more than a drizzling mist, it 
saturates the smooth mosscovered stone, lying immediately beneath. 
All the way up the sides too, of this precipice, cling, wherever space 
is afforded, little tufts of moss, and delicate freshly-green vines and 
creepers, trickling through the black fissures in the granite. 

There is no stunning noise of boisterous falling waters, but only a 
dripping, pattering, plashing in the margin of the little lake; a mur- 
muring sound above all others grateful during the noontide heat of 
a suunmer’s day. ‘There comes also a soft cool breeze, constantly from 
the foot of the precipice, caused by the falling shower, and this ripples 
the placid surface of the pool, and stirs the leaves around and overhead 
ever so gently. After all, Tallulah is a place to be admired, Toccoa 
10 be loved. 


1, 
Can I forget that happiest day, 
That happiest day of all the year, 
When on the sloping rock I lay, 
Toccoa dripping near. 
The lifted wonder of thy eyes, 
The marvel of thy soul confessed, 
Alott I saw the clouded skies, 
Below, thy heaving breast. 
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Il. 

On wings of misi, in robes of spray, 

Long trailed and flowing white and wide, 
Adown the mountain steep and gray, 

We saw Toccoa glide. 
Her garments sweeping through the vale, 

Began the whispering leaves to wake, 
And wafted like a tiny sail, 

A leaf across the lake. 


Ill. 
The murmur of the falling shower, 
, Which did the solitude increase, 
We heard: the cool and happy hour 
Filled our young hearts with peace. 
Thou sat’st with meek and maiden grace, 
Thou saw’st the rugged rocks and hoary, 
As with a half-uplifted face 
Thou heard’st my forest story. 
Iv. 
How many of the banished race, 
Those old red warriors of the bow, 
Have slumbered in this shadowy place, 
Have watched Toccoa flow. 
Perchance, where now we sit, they laid 
Their arms and raised a boastful chaunt. 
While through the gorgeous autumn shade 
The sunshine shot aslant. 
v. 
One night, a hideous howling night, 
The black boughs heaving overhead, 
Three braves all painted, war bedight, 
A false Pe-ro-kah* led. 

Bright were her glances, bright her smiles, 
Wondrous her waving length of hair; 
(Ye who descend through slippery wiles, 

A maiden’s eyes beware.) 

vi. 

What saw these. swarthy Cherokees, 

In the deep darkness, on the brink? 
They saw a red fire through the trees, 

Through the tossed branches wave and wink: 
They saw pale faces, white and dreaming: 

Clutched their keen knives and held their breath; 
(All this was but a cheating seeming; 

For them, not for the phantoms, death.) 


* Literally ‘Evil-child.’ 
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Vil. 

Spoke then the temptress (maid or devil); 
Let the pale sleepers sleep no more. 

Whoop!—three good bounds o’er solid rock, 
Then vacant blackness for a floor. 

Yelled the fierce braves with rage and fright; 
With fright their bristling war plumes rose 

On these, down fluttering, did the night 
Her jaws sepulchral close. 


VII. 
These rocks tall lifted, rent apart, 
This Indian legend old, 
To thee, enchantress as thou art, 
A warning truth unfold. 
Who love, mid midnight dangers stand, 
To them false fires too often wink; 
Accursed be the evil hand 
That beckons to the brink! J. M. Leaare. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION 


‘'ne ‘Temperance question is, at this present writing, in this coun- 
try, especially in the Middle and Eastern States, and most especially 
in this dorp or burgh of New-York, the great hobby of reform. Itis 
by no means a merely speculative question, but a problem of great 
and general practical interest and value. It is therefore worthy of 
serious discussion, when we consider its tendency and influence, how- 
ever open to satirical description certain proceedings connected with it 
may appear. Heretofore, it has been treated (as indeed most subjects 
of consequence, which are at the same time novel and startling, have 
been usually discussed,) with more of heat and zeal than a calm con- 
viction of the merits of the case should allow; and its advocates 
have relied rather on the excitement of the occasion to forward their 
views, than on the certainty and rectitude of the principles contained 
in them. ‘The advocate has usurped the office of the justice; passion 
has displaced reason; enthusiasm has been invoked in a cause, from 
its most palpable characteristics, requiring moderation and self-com- 
mand. ‘This should not surely be so. ‘Temperance is the theme, yet 
the discussion of it is most intemperate. If a man is saved from the 
commission of one species of folly, he is not saved from falling into 
another. The drunkard becomes a wrangler. Sobriety and disputa- 
tion ¢o hand in hand: controversy and cold water have kissed each 
other. In the following loose suggestions and desultory remarks (for 
we pretend to little else) our aim is rather critical than to discover a 
better way. We would only show the errors of the present system, 
without presuming to set up a new one. Indeed, none appears to us 
necessary: that is, no express and special code of temperance. If a 
man will not follow the maxims of common teaching and ordinary 
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experience, we apprehend nothing will produce any very remarkable 
conversion in his habits or mode of life. “They will not believe 
though one rose from the dead,” was the declaration in a somewhat 
analogous case. Neither do we believe the temperance movement is 
destined to work miracles 

We shall argue the morality and expediency of temperance socie 
ties on several grounds, attempting a philosophical sketch of the re- 
sults that appear to us to flow from the agitation of total abstinenc« 
principles, without any parade of statistics or particular detail. Our 
sole object is to sift, if we can, the rationale of the matter, and get at 
the gist of the whole discussion. 

We may as well confess frankly then, in the outset, that we very 
seriously distrust the benefits so bountifully promised from this (ox 
from any other) popular excitement, merely as such: nor can we hope 
for much permanent advantage from it. We regard it as running 
into that excess that must eventually be found the strongest obstacle 
to its advancement. ‘T’o borrow a parallel from ecclesiastical history, 
we are apt to suspect that total abstinence bears much the same 
relation to true temperance, that sectarian fanaticism holds to pure 
Christianity. The evil, in both cases, is only the distorted form of 
good; and what was originally designed with sincerity and singleness 
of heart, falling into the guardianship of unwise, not to say of ill-in- 
tentioned agents, (and sometimes, perhaps, of both,) becomes bloated 
into a species of moral hydropy, the certain preeursor of a speedy dis- 
solution. In the following remarks, we would be as impartial as the 
desire to state the whole truth clearly will allow of. We see great 
good resulting to certain individuals, as well as considerable detriment 
to others, and we apprehend, in both cases, arising out of the same 
source. We are not blind to the sincerity of many temperance advo- 
cates, while we distrust the professions of more. At the same time, 
we cannot fail to acknowledge the radical errors existing on this sub- 
ject, unseen perhaps by those most likely to be affected by them, but 
which have a decidedly bad influence, and open the door not only to 
the sins of hypocrisy and uncharitableness, but (worst of all) to the 
crime of perjury itself--the most horrible of crimes, as we take it, 
with the exception of deliberate blasphemy. 

We know this to be the unpopular side of the question, but we do 
not know that it is not the trueone. We believe it is. Be that as it 
may, we regard it a duty for every man of reflection, who conscien- 
tiously concludes, after deliberate investigation, that a practice is det- 
rimental, plainly to state his eonvictions, with the reasons therefor. 
Truth need not be anxiously nursed. It is a hardy plant, and flourishes 
in every variety of soil. In a free collision of opinions, the right will 
ever come uppermost in the end. We hope not to lose sight of that 
benevolence, which has been the noble motive of the charitable in as- 
sisting their miserable fellow-creatures, by whatever vices or impru- 
dence reduced to these pitiable calamities. Sincerely do we honor it. 
Yet we cannot pay the same respect to the general reasonings of the 
same persons. By all means, in common with every man of ordinary 
humanity and ordinary understanding, do we deprecate the brutal ar 
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guments of force—a species of argumentation that always goes for 
what it is worth--employed against inoffensive temperance zealots, by 
unreasoning tipplers and common bullies. Because we do not believe 
in the temperance excitement, (a strong juxtaposition of terms,) we 
hope not to be classed among the enemies of temperance. But the 
two expressions convey very different meanings. ‘Temperance is a 
cardinal virtue; as such we receive it: but it is not the sole virtue, 
nor the highest virtue, and by no means is it (of course) identical 
with the temperance society. 

The two besetting sins of the advocates of temperance, or rather of 
the defenders of total abstinence doctrines, (and too often, of most 
sectarian reformers,) are extravagance and exclusiveness. ‘They are 
the usual consequences of system and party, and infallibly accompa- 
ny each other. We see this in these societies; if one is not a teeto- 
taller, he is little better than a hard drinker Bitter satire is expended 
on moderate drinkers, by either men who lack a taste for wine, and 
cannot physically enjoy or venture to use it,or else by those who 
have been immoderate sots, who can be temperate in nothing, and who 
find it easier to leave off entirely than to allow themselves an occa- 


_sional indulgence Such are intolerable railers. We dare to say, 


however, that the Father of his Country (from whom, too, the lead- 
ing association derives its name-—-would that they could inherit the 
liberality of his spirit!) loved a social glass as well as the best judge 
of old Madeira of his day; yet temperance was the ruling trait of his 
mind and character——austere self-command and a prudence above the 
calculations of common policy. Wine was given for enjoyment——“to 
make glad the heart of man.” Like other blessings, it may be 
abused; but we see not how that liability should impair the integrity 
of him who uses it, in the words of Timothy, “for his stomach’s 
sake and his frequent infirmities.” 

We see not, however, that (admitting freely the brutishness of con- 
firmed drunkenness) intemperance in drinking is worse than gluttony 
in diet. It is to be sure as bad, but no worse. Equally it degrades, 
stupifies and enervates the individual. Should, thereiore, fish, flesh, 
fowl and fruit be disallowed, because they may be eaten iminoderately. 
Surely not. Every man must be supposed sufficient master of himself 
to restrain his appetite; if he cannot, éhen, and not before, he may be 
solemnly advised—or, if need be, to preserve his health and his mental 
faculties, be insufficient to direct him, as in the ease of idiots or luna- 
tics, he may be justly constrained from the indulgence of pure glut- 
tony. For this, too, there is much less excuse than for wine bibbing. 
That leads to sociality and good fellowship, while over-eating is a 
selfish and swinish gratification. Besides, many need to drink a por- 
tion of wine or spirituous liquor, by way of something more than me- 
dicine, and yet not altogether as a stimulant. Hypocrites might say 
they drank for medicinal purposes, and it would not be difficult to 
trump up numerous excuses on this plea. Yet there are those who 
require continually the warmth of generous wines to revive the chill- 
ed veins of age, or renew the vigor of convalescence ; as a defence 
against the cold of winter or the damp dews of spring ; to sustain the 
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wasted energies of the mariner or the artizan. Numerous diseases 
may be speedily expelled by a.prompt use of good liquors. And then 
the occasions of joy, and even sometimes of sorrow, are to be fitly 
celebrated by libations of the juice of the grape. 

It is proverbial, that, on the continent of Europe, where wine is 
cheap and abundant, that few drunkards are to be found. Even in 
Paris, the very abode of pleasure, drunkenness is said to be by no 
means the vice of the place. It may be objected that here wine is 
dear,-and that spirituous liquors furnish a bad substitute. But that 
proves only the extortion of wine dealers, or of the high tax upon fo- 
reign wine, (why not make our own? climate and soil can easily be 
found fitted for that purpose, in our vast territory,) or else of the bad- 
ness of the liquors. Either or both of these should be sold cheap, and 
then drank in moderation, every man regulating his desires according 
to his stomaeh. Many, even under no circumstances, should drink 
nothing stronger than water or tea; yet their weakness affords no 
fair inference that their neighbors are no stronger. 

Much of the severe talk against moderate drinkers comes from re- 
formed drunkards—surely not the men to legislate for those whose 
brains have never even been clouded (not to say, as has been their own 
case, completely debauched,) by wine or spirits. A lunatic, ina lucid 
interval, might as wisely compose a work on insanity. It is a maxim 
with the shrewdest lawyers, never to defend their own case, but to en- 
irust it toa friend. A similar practice would be the most judicious 
here: let the inebriates give facts, but leave sober men to draw their 
own conclusions. The latter should teach the former. It is not for 
the lame man to teach dancing, nor the blind to descant upon colors ; 
even if the first have crutches, and the second has been couched suc- 
cessfully. An old toper now-a-days lectures one who drinks little and 
rarely, yet who is unwilling to deprive himself of a gratification, as 
a confirmed drunkard. Like a reformed rake, or a recent convert in 
religion, the reformed drunkard concludes all who are not strictly cold 
water drinkers, to be as intemperate as he was once himself. He 
cannot discriminate the degrees of indulgence, but classes together 
those who drink a glass or two, once a day or once a week, with in- 
veterate sots, who are not sober for days together. What would such 
a censor say to Pitt, Fox and their great compeers, who figured during 
the reigns of George ILI. and [V.,and who were what were called 
two and three bottle men. 

The temperance reform is to be directed towards the intemperate, or 
io those who are indanger of becoming habitually so—“ to bring sin- 
ners, and not the righteous, to repentance.” It is addressed toa large 
class of the industrial portion of the community. Drunkenness is but 
too often the vice of the great laboring classes; it is rarely to be seen 
among the educated and refined. Itis not the vice of the gentleman. 
Worse practices, alas! are sometimes screened from public view, 
among “the first circles,” not outwardly so disgusting, (certainly not 
so brutifying) yet cankering the source of moral life; libertinism, 
which “hardens a’ within and petrifies the feeling ;’ gambling, the 
duel, fashionable scandal, (often worse in its effects than the midnight 
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assassin,) jockeyism, polite blasphemy, etc. The Washingtonians 
cannot seem to perceive this (to us) self-evident proposition ‘They 
would include all in their appeals and reform, evidently against com- 
mon justice—for “the whole need not a physician, but they who are 
sick.” With a singular prescience, they foretell the future intempe- 
rance of sober men, if they sign not the pledge. That they esteem a 
charm, a safe-guard, a bulwark against temptation. 

The system of pledges appears to us a bad one, both in a moral and 
political point of view. Morally, it is hurtful, since it destroys the 
reliance to be placed on conscience, requiring a man to environ himself 
with the outward defence of an oath. It points to an external help 
instead of an internal principle. It is thus at variance with the law 
of moral obligation, and for which it substitutes a moral restraint. 
Here, too, the path is laid open to perjury, 2 fearful crime, far worse 
than simple drunkenness. Heavy is the condemnation that lies upon 
the head of those who, merely to swell the list of signers, “ compel all 
to come in.” How many poor, weak, ignorant creatures have been 
enticed, by fair words of commendation or promises of aid, to accept 
the pledge, without a clear knowledge of what they were doing, and, 
from the force of old habits, relapsing soon into their old practices ! 
Such cases we have known, and even if now they form merely the 
exception, yet so long as the possibility of retrograding exists; so long 
must the general rule be tainted with a criminal tendency. ‘This is, 
in our view, acapital argument against temperance excitements, where 
a crowded room, the brilliancy of the lights, zealous addresses, inspir- 
ing music, and the contagion of feeling, make more converts than 
cool reasoning, or clear, accurate investigation. Again we repeat, we 
believe few men are made temperate (permanently) from attendance on 
these meetings. Noise and oratory cannot consist with sobriety or 
moderation. In such a hubbub, a man cannot think for himself, (un. 
less much superior to his fellow-auditors, and then, we take it, he will 
not be found there,) but will be led along, unconsciously, by the popu- 
lar feeling. ‘The system, beside, is essentially anti-democratic. It 
relies too much on authority. In Ireland, for instance, the priests, 
who are in effect the rulers of the people, are the chief leaders in this 
cause. It looks rather to the power and general advancement of 
masses than of individuals, and thus would retard the progress of so- 
ciety, which now regards the individual primarily and afterward 
society, as composed of individuals. It is exclusive, and cares little 
for temperate persons who do not belong to the temperance society. 
It is a great flatterer of public opinion, and leaves not a man the choice 
of obeying the rule of right in his own heart. Its aims are narrow ; 
it would make man an abstinent drinker, a member of the cold water 
army, (their favorite expression,) and there it stops: it pretends not to 
improve his higher nature, nor does it rank him among the children 
of an Almighty Father, and the inheritor of light. 

Indirectly, the temperance society, by its own ardor, defeats its own 
objects. It furnishes the méans of intellectual dissipation, and, if not 
to its own members, yet to hangers on and to the opponents of the 
cause (solely because they are hard drinkers, and who have no real 
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philosophy in the matter) of drunkenness. Let whoever disbelieves 
this statement, attend a few temperance meetings. He will find the 
audience (in general) of a very doubtful character; they have a dis- 
orderly appearance, and yet, for the time being, are in general pretty 
quiet. But the speaking is almost always inflammatory to the last 
degree ; the confessions, boastful and sadly wanting in “the modesty 
of nature.” Men will seem to take pleasure in blackening their for- 
mer lives, to render pure (by contrast) their present condition, and will 
not hesitate to brand with bitter expressions the disbelievers in the 
association. Some will not have any communion but with teetotal- 
lers, and with a most inquisitorial spirit, pry into the private lives of 
their acquaintance. They become social impertinents, and forget all 
the restraints of decorum. Yet if a person is strictly temperate in 
drinking, he may be guilty (with impunity) of some of the grossest 
practices. He may fight duels and cheat in business; he may be ir- 
religious and uncharitable. Temperance is the sole virtue—includes 
all others in it—or rather, conceals the want of all others. Observe 
the crowd around the door; the row that so often takes place when 
the meeting is broken up. Very often the society meet over a tavern ; 
why, we cannot see, unless either to allure the drinkers up-stairs, (an 
unlikely thing, or else the room had never been let for the purpose,) 
or else to enable the cold water men to refresh themselves with some- 
thing stronger and warmer, after their labors This sounds like scan- 
dal; but we disavow it: we barely mention the possibility, as one of 
the ten horns of the dilemma. For our own part, we sincerely believe 
a majority of the hard drinkers who become reformed, in time will se- 
cede and return to their old haunts: when they get tired of the lec- 


tures, they will sigh for the rich stories of their former gossips: they 
will want to exchange 


“ There’s nothing so good for the youthful blood !” 
for the “Address to Guid Scotch Drink,” or 


“ He that drinks and goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves do, and dies in October,” ete. 
For our own part, and we should be ranked by all parties, we suspect, 


as temperate, we infinitely prefer the hearty old monk’s ditty, written 
centuries ago, of 


*“*T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good,” ete. 

to a volume of temperance strains. After such converts as these— 
and such form the mass of sudden converts to all reforms—to revivals 
in reliion for instance—we all know how far such can be calculated 
upon as lasting—get their fill of temperance speeches and personal 
histories, and cold water strains—after their stomachs have become 
pretty well drenched, Sangrado fashion, with cold water, they begin 
to reform the wrong way, recommence their ancient career, and it is 
to be feared, become worse than ever. Having, however, got the re- 
forming fit on them, they will still continue in a fever of equally wise 
and equally ardent reformation, in another quarter. 
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We have spoken strongly, yet only our honest convictions, of the 
glaring objections to this popular cause. Let us do no injustice, in 
withholdiag our respect and admiration from those who have, with- 
out bias, from no love of notoriety, humbly, yet enthusiastically, and 
with as equal active as speculative benevolence, taken the lead in its 
advancement. Much, very much good has been done by them. Hun- 
dreds have been preserved from worse than beggary, from misery and 
crime, by their noble works! Honored be the generous exertions of 
those who have ministered the aid of time, talents, money, force of 
character, to elevate and humanize their depressed fellow-creatures ! 
The Father of Mercies will not forget those who failed not to remem- 
ber the wants, the sorrows, the despairing hearts of “the bretheren.” 
We believe very many individuals have been snatched from a ruined 
name, a broken fortune, and an early grave, by the efforts of these 
philanthropists. Yet we believe as firmly, that it was not so much 
the work of association, as of single-handed charity and personal 
love of their fellow-men, in the case of individuals. We believe pri- 
vate influence had at least as large a share (if not a much larger) as 
any public association could bring to bear, which of itself is made up 
of many private influences. And this too might have been (and in 
the worthiest instances must have been) effected without the publicity 
of an association, and without wanton abuse of al] who were not as 
hopeful and enthusiastic as the best, (not to say as arbitrary and fanat- 
ic as the worst) members of the Society. ‘The testimony of individu- 
als to the advantages resulting from strict temperance, is available only 
so far as their personal experience extends Coffee or wine may not 
agree with one man’s stomach; let him give them up, but not oblige 
others to do so. It is the extreme of despotism to make all men eat 
and drink alike. As to drinking, in certain cases, very severe repre- 
hension may be used, and the most solemn entreaty; but such cases 
are not very common’ Friendly interference in private, with most, 
will carry a greater weight than public censure, which they may con- 
sider (foolishly enough, to be sure) as daring them, as it were, to fur- 
ther disgrace. <A hard drinker ought to be restrained by all allowable 
means; yet a Cautious reformer will not pretend to regulate the im- 
mense mass of wine drinkers, who choose to drink a glass or two oc- 
casionally, any more than he would restrict the use of tobacco, (though 
personally disliking it,) the recreations of the theatre and concert 
room, or indeed any of the cheap luxuries within their reach. 

We further believe, in the face of all the ridicule cast on them, and 
which we dare to say is sometimes just, that the temperance lecturers, 
as a body, are honest. We have heard Joe Hawkins, the apostle of 
temperance, and Sandy Welsh, the favorite restaurateur, and many 
more of the same calibre and kidney, and we are impressed with the 
belief of their sincerity. But many have merely made a profitable 
handle or by-word of temperance, in trade and business, in groceries, 
ships, boarding houses and what not.. The grocers who say they lose 
by selling liquors, do not tell the truth. They make as much or more, 
by levying a tax on the buyers of other articles, and by selling infe- 
rior stores at a high rate. We have had practical evidence of this. 
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The speakers at these meetings, are often worth hearing ; they are 
of all classes and ages; some of them absurd enough, knowing no- 
thing practically of intemperance, or even tre bliss of getting “ unco 
fou’,” save by report; yet they thunder away in the most impotent 
manner, with all sorts of reproaches against the heads of the middle- 
men, the moderate drinkers, the maintainers of the juste-miliew. In 
fact, we believe all the teetotallers are more opposed to moderate drink- 
ers than to drunkards ; for they expect to bring over those who palpa- 
bly need a reformation of their habits, as a matter of course; while 
they have little hope, however, of commanding the conversion of the 
others——and hate them, the nearer they approach themselves, in the 
same manner as all ecclesiastical history has shown, that the sects 
least divided in doctrine or church government, are more bitter against 
each other, for that very reason, than they are hostile to those from 
whom they are more widely separated. 

We were much edified, a couple of summers since, at a great 
temperance celebration, held a short distance from town, in a shady 
wood, on the 4th of July. We heard the language of genuine emo- 
tion and of affected feeling, in different quarters, at the same time. 
Various platforms, each occupied by a speaker, were erected in differ- 
ent parts of the enclosure. Here native eloquence exerted her sway, 
though clothed in language rude and untaught in the graces of the 
schools ; there, sickening common-places, from the mouths of more 
refined and elaborate declaimers, disgusted the honest auditer. The 
latter class, the mere talkers about the matter, composed a majority of 
the speakers, as they generally do: yet the manly vigor of more than 
one speaker went to the heart. Strange details, worthy of the ani- 
mated fictions of Defoe, were related, and in his idiomatic natural 
manner. One man, in particular, we remember had been in prison, 
and related the history of his life there, his unjust accusation and sen- 
tence, and the misery of his life, when a common drunkard; how his 
wife would flee from him on his return home, in dread of meeting her 
death-stroke from the first raissile or knife he happened to lay his 
hands upon. ‘lemperance had wholly changed this man’s very na- 
ture. Something of his former fierceness blazed out, in his indignant 
vituperative against the rum-sellers and keepers of taverns; but a no- 
bler humanity filled his heart, when he besought all who had been 
like him to reform. This was a proselytizing zeal that an angel 
might reverence. Another, an honest, sailor-like, good fellow, exhi- 
bited strong marks of contrition, in recounting his mis-spent hours. 
If that man was not a practical penitent, physiognomy is a lie. There 
was something of a mild and yet bold expression, of a heart that had 
resolved on a better plan of life, that was manifest in the countenances 
of those who had been Jiterally saved by good Samaritans, from the 
depths of woe and want. The rest, the amateur-reformers, appeared, 
though some of them honest men, to cant, because they did not speak 
with the authority of experience. I would not do them injustice, but 
if not insincere, 1 could not help feeling their tediousness. Their sa- 
tire is not sufficiently sympathetic. The reformed inebriate may ho- 
nestly speak with bitterness (and may be excused if not very discri- 
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vninatingly) because he has suffered trials his sober and untempted 
brother cannot appreciate. 

We cannot refrain from paying one tribute to all the members, good 
and bad, of the temperance society. They have no parties within 
themselves, nor do they recognize any party claims upon them collec- 
tively. ‘The undoubted philanthropy of the true men among them is 
better yet; norshould it be obscured by the wildness, the folly, the ig- 
norance, the hypocrisy of a large majority. Cordially do we greet all 
truly humane endeavors. But the cause, however good, is hurt (we 
cannot avoid thinking) by the fact of a society monopolizing all the 
good that proceeds from the temperance principle. We still feel that 
the exclusiveness, bigotry and fanaticism of the temperance zealots 
(as a class) cannot but prejudice their cause, with all enlightened and 
temperate thinkers. Nevertheless, we are sure individual benefit must 
accrue ; though the general influence of the society, we fear, will be 
neither so extended nor so permanent as its most ardent advocates 
might wish, or its warmest admirers predict. 

New- York. 


VANITY OF MORTAL WISHES. 


Poor, dying mortals pant and sigh 
For honors, like themselves, to die; 

A moment grasped with feeble hold,— 
Themselves and honors both are cold! 
The kindred earth their dust receives, 
And glory fades like autumn leaves; 
Time’s onward tide rolls o’er and o’er, 
Like surging waves on beaten shore, 
And traces of a master hand 

Are wash’d as footprints from the sand; 
The gilded fruit to ashes turns, 
Invites, deludes, rejects and spurns. 


Thus fickle fame, with meteor light, 

One moment beams—then all is night! 
Each for her favors madly asks, 

And courts with phrenzied haste her tasks. 


Life in the struggle ’s gone and spent— 

The best affections torn and rent; 

Wasted the joys, the light, the youth, 

The heart of fire, the soul of truth, 

The early loves, the sense of life, 

The bliss of being!—In that strife 

Existence self (the gladdest joy) 

Is bartered for an empty toy; 

And when the promis’d goal is nigh, 

The cheated fool has still—to die; 

With latest strength he grasps the prize, 

And finds a phantom, as he dies. S.E 
VOL. Il.—NO. V. 27 
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Ir is now some two years since Mr. Mathews published his “Poems 
on Man,” a production, which, in design, construction and singleness 
of aim, was decidedly an advance on the scattered merits of his previous 
productions. It was evident from that work, our favorable judgment 
of which was afterwards amply sustained by the best critical authori- 
ties at home and abroad—John Neal, a man of decided force and 
authority in his convictions, keenly alive to the wants of American 
Literature, and eagle-eyed in detecting the introduction of new ele- 
ments, hailing the book with enthusiasm, and Miss Barrett, Douglas 
Jerrold and the Atheneum honoring it abroad—it was evident that the 
author had commenced his submission to that rigid discipline, that 
concentration of effort, that fusion of various faculties, without which, 
at this period of English literature, it is in vain to expect to produce a 
book which shall live. ‘The judgment of the poems, was, upon the 
whole, decidedly in their favor. Alleged faults they Jhad, faults of 
rhythm, faults of conception, but they were original ané had life, else 
how could they have infused such spasmodic vigor into the composed 
limbs of the old North American Review, which fell to kicking lustily. 
The North American, “the Veteran Quarterly,” had been pronounced 
dull and was determined to be brilliant and severe. It selected among 
others, two passages for censure’ Mr. Mathews it alleged, in his 
expostulation with the gentleman of the press, had been far too ener- 
getic. He had used ‘hell’ as a verb active, sufficiently uncomfortable, 
it was said, as a common noun. If the reviewer had looked into his 
Spenser or his Richardson’s Dictionary, he would have found the same 
word used in the same way there. Again, Mr. Mathews had used 
the word “unbabied,” in reference to the artisan, in the superiority of 
the man to the craftsman, and the Review jested, as the review is 
wont to jest, with a gentle, tittering, phthisical agitation, forgetting 
that the phrase had run the gauntlet once before, with the critics of 
Dr. Young. It will be found in a line of the Night Thoughts. 

It is noteworthy, that many lines of Mr. Mathews’s poems resemble, 
in construction and effect, the beauties of the old Elizabethan writers, 
beauties frequently opening up in the midst of roughness and rudeness. 
This is not the result of study, for Mr. Mathews is not at all book- 
ish. The effect probably in both cases, is from similar causes. A 
writer of a fervid temperament, and possessed of an inventive faculty, 
and who has not submitted to the highest discipline, will pour out his 
thoughts with rapidity and carelessness; he will be rude and faulty, 
because he is sincere; the strength of his convictions will forbid that 
frequent alteration and polishing which doubt and hesitation, and a 
sense of weakness, are more apt to suggest; the man who imitates, 
will of course choose the best models; the original man will give you 
himself. We do not undervalue labor, self-restraint, or an attention to 
the principles of art; but better is the author who submits to art in the 


* Big Abel and the Little Manhattan. By Cornelius Mathews. Wiley and 
Putnam’s Library of American Books, No. 5. 
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second stage, than he who is built up upon artifice in the first. In 
making this comparison, we do not suggest a resemblance to any 
particular author of the period to which we allude. There is scarcely 
a name of those best remembered at the present day, of that age, with 
which it would not be a matter of impropriety, if not of gross flattery, 
to compare our author. We use the illustration as indicative only of 
a turn of mind, of a habit of thought, and, in our opinion, any associa: 
tion even with the inferior writers of an era distinguished by sincerity, 
confidence and the implied result, a striking individuality, should be 
regarded as an honor. For our part, we would sit down in the ser- 
vant’s hall of an old Elizabethan mansion, where the beef was honest 
beef, and the ale “strong and mighty” and the jests corresponding, 
hearty though coarse, with far greater willingness, than dine with the 
profligate wits of the second Charles, where the language was polished 
and the dishes pure French. We would sooner take our lot with the 
most insignificant worthy (a worthy still) fished up from oblivion in 
the Old Plays of Dodsley, or indebted for his resurrection to the mere 
antiquarian zeal of the Shakspeare and Percy Society collectors. 

We should give an example or two to illustrate what we mean to 
convey. A characteristic of the Old Writers, as they are familiarly 
termed, is a certain inequality, a rudeness and negligence, resulting 
frequently indeed, from want of sustained power, but often dependent 
upon individual traits of mind. A certain eagerness of imagination 
or fancy, rising above, or lifted out from the common level of the sub- 
ject, is one of them—which some critics would call a blemish, others 
set down for bombast, and another class cull for “beauties.” Many of 
the old writers survive by this latter tenure. ‘They have not left a 
play, which, under any possible adaptations, can be acted or even read 
aloud, but they have left glorious lines. On the wings of bombast or 
imagination, whichever it is decided to be, they have struggled into 
the upper ether, and reached a height sufficient to be visible to a 
people at the distance of centuries. Now, Mr. Mathews sits down to 
write a novel, and his misfortune, to use the word in the Websterian 
sense, Is that he differs in his mode of going to work, from the every 
day writers of works of this class. He lacks the plausible ground of 
imitation, the easy insinuating arts of commonplace, by pursuing which 
he would be prajsed and forgotten, by avoiding which it is his destiny 
to be damned and live. He writes from his own feeling and his own 
experience, uses novel combinations, starts odd unaccustomed illustra- 
tions, is undoubtedly very rash and faulty, but at the same time some- 
what original. A passing remark by the way, on the subject of 
originality—either it should be expunged from the list of virtues, 
enumerated by critics, or it should be honored when it is seen. We 
cannot expect to find it as complaisant and agreeable as the familiar 
commonplace to which we have long been accustomed. ‘There are 
some thoughts and expressions which have come down to us from the 
days of Homer, polished and smoothed like pebbles by every succeed- 
ing wave of authorship. They are set in brilliants, and pass current 
wherever they are presented. The original author brings us a lump 
of ore, pure gold within, but irregular in shape without, and stained 
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with marks of the soil from which it has been taken. Is the latter 
forever to be rejected and thrown aside, because it is rough and angu- 
lar, unstamped and not worn smooth like the trite author? Yet this 
is often the verdict. It would be a curious study to go through the 
works of critics, and see how often what has been called bombast, by 
contemporaries, turns out to be sublimity with posterity; how the worn 
out “poetry’ of one age, becomes the trash of the next, and what has 
been pronounced trash at one time becomes genuine poetry at another. 

We take a single passage from Puffer Hopkins, the introduction 
of a dramatic picture of a repentant murderer, on the shore of the Sound, 
destroying a deed to rescue it from the hands of an old usurer who 
had instigated his crime. ‘This man has just been introduced to us 
as frequenting the region as the scene of his old holidays. He is now 
starving in bondage to the usurer and tossed with remorse like the 
waves he looks upon. “He had cast off his hat, and stood facing the 
water with his hair streaming wildly back, and his eyes gleaming 
forth upon the wave, with all the splendor of madness. He cried 
aloud, as if in discourse with the billows. ‘Hast anything to lend to- 
day? I must have money—disgorge, or I shall starve—my wife is 
hungry—my boy cries for bread! Foam will not feed him—nor will 
these loud-sounding rebuffs of yours! Wave on wave—cent per cent 
—how they jump, and frolic, and climb each other at a compound 
pace. Oh, what a ledger of interest must there be on the other shore, 
when we reach it!” If this occurred in Dodsley’s Old Plays, we 
think we might safely venture to quote it as an imaginative passage, 
showing some touch of sympathy, some nerve, some originality. 

Mr. Mathews’ new book, Big Abel and the Little Manhattan, has 
given in its announcement some perplexity. It is an undecypherable 
name, and so far it is a good one—for a name ought not to tell the 
story of a book. The riddle is soon solved. Big Abel and the Little 
Manhattan are two personages; the one, a brawny, lusty descendant 
of Hendrich Hudson, the first white visitor of the island; the other, a 
shambling loafer, of Indian blood, each of them regarded as the rep- 
resentatives of his race, in a fanciful division of the city between them. 
They set out ona voyage of discovery, and take a week to it, scouring 
the woods, penetrating the lanes and alleys, and observe and note every 
thing that is to be seen on the surface, between those qncient proverbial 
landmarks, the Bull’s Head and the Battery. Everything indigenous 
or that can be tortured into an Indian association, is claimed by the 
Little Manhattan; Big Abel sweeps up the remainder, and gets the 
lion’s share. This machinery, invented to give life to what is actually 
a species of daguerrotype of the city, is of course purely fanciful. It 
is novel and ingenious, however, and is made the means of introducing 
an occasional sentiment which may enliven the daily city walks of 
Mr. Schoolcraft and the Alleghanians. Had we, as a people, more 
self-love, a greater faith in ourselves, and a just willingness to trust to 
the genius of the native author, the association would be worth much 
more. The device of Big Abel and the Little Manhattan, though it 
has its difficulties in the management of the story, (and probably no 
original machinery to comprehend the scenes and incidents of this 
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book could be contrived less faulty) has, if we are so disposed to look 
at it,—if we are willing to surrender our sympathies with half the 
readiness with which we bow down implicitly to the inventions of the 
German, the Swedish or the English author—its frequent points of 
approach, where the fancy may be tickled, the imagination delighted, 
and the heart improved quite as naturally as by any of the modern 
processes imported from beyond the Atlantic. ‘The Southern Monthly 
should have a voice on this subject. Speaking to the people, we 
would point out to them all that is elevated and refined, from which 
they may draw lessons to the heart and the intellect, in the literature 
of foreign countries. ‘There should be no restriction, no exclusion, no 
native Americanism, where the spirit of man should wander free, giving 
and receiving a blessing, substituting a tariff on the mind. Welcome 
to our shores all of every race, of every land who bear in their hands 
the prodigal virtues and delights of noble literature; but there is another 
duty also commended to us in this very act. Because we love man- 
kind much, our love of country should be greater, and conversely— 
there only is the true philanthropy where there exists, perfect and 
entire, in all its concentration of family interests, love of wife, love of 
children, love of friends—the love of Home. We may talk of our 
devotion to literature as a people, of the thousands of copies of the 
writings of Dickens, of Sue, of Frederica Bremer, of Seatsfield, to take 
our examples from the widely spread popular literature, but it is in vain 
as showing any development of national culture while we have no 
literature at home to color and ornament our daily life, while we present 
the amorphous appearance of American bodies and English minds ; 
while our readers are more familiar with the Thames than the Hudson; 
with Wordsworth’s Lakes, than with Huron and Superior; with the 
divisions of Europe before the States of our own united country. This 
is not a cause of censure to be left wholly upon the people of the 
country. It is a fact for the numerous writers to consider, and deter- 
mine their share of the faithlessness to the true interests of the land. 
Have they in their heart of hearts the love of country, which leads to 
the diligent, laborious, conscientious employment of their powers in 
her service; or are they false prophets, indolent scribes; wanting in 
the sternness to love truth, to hate cant, to freshen and invigorate 
the public mind, not to make themselves comfortable, and keep the 
country down by their mutual puffery, the glorification of the tame 
and spiritless, and opposition to any powers beyond their own. 

From this digression, we return to the book before us. What is its 
material, what is its object, what its success? A stranger comes to 
New-York, admires the beauty of the bay, the striking natural features 
of the surrounding shores, is set down at a hotel in Broadway, takes 
a walk of several miles through the great street; notes its churches, 
its dwellings, its ships, its fountains; visits its vast reservoirs, its ship- 
yards; wonders enough, truly, for a city within the memory of the 
living little better than a country town, but these are only, as it were, 
the mountain tops of a beautiful prospect which lies within its limits, 
hidden valleys, cities within cities, rerions and haunts unsuspected 
even by the residents themselves. What a stranger, visiting the city, 
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sees, is but a little of New-York, and many a man of health and fa- 
shion never strays beyond the line which connects his mansion in 
Union square and his office in Wall-street. Now, here is a book fan- 
cifully written, which proposes to survey the whole ground; to take 
us from sunlight and gloom, from the region of fashion, to the region 
of industry; from the polished patent leather of Broadway, to the shoe- 
less districts, where perhaps shoes are manufactured, from wealth to po- 
verty; from reputed virtue to undoubted vice—laying bare in tints and 
scattered patches of sunshine, the human goodness which lies every- 
where in various degrees and manifestations between. There are 
localities to describe of every hue and complexion, there are shades of 
character to suggest, there are the material marble, and brick and 
mortar, and there are the human beings who come out from their 
portals. ‘The object is to bring all this first within the range of our 
vision, and then of the fancy land above us, and greatest of all of the 
affections. How has this been done? ‘Ihe author shall answer for 
himself—with such imperfections of statement as fall to the lot of 
reviewers, who, like the pedant, offer a brick as the specimen of the 
house. We can give but a passage here and there out of a volume, 
small in size, but compact with hfe and character Seven days are 
taken by the great appropriators, Big Abel and the shambling little 
Manhattan, to the survey of the city ; each day is filled with incident 
and colored by a peculiar hue and atmosphere; a ealm still Sunday, 
for instance, a keen bright vigorous Monday Morning, “nimble, ser- 
pent-eyed, fresh,—every body abroad with a new face born of Sunday;” 
abroad over the dismal regions of crime and poverty. We shall 
make our extracts at random, commencing first with the most agree- 
able of New-York objects, the Park Fountain. 


“ A bubling smack, as when a genial cork is drawn; then out of water 
with his smooth bald head, the Fountain! coming slowly out—not tired, 
not he, with three and thirty miles of travel ou this hot summer’s day; but 
modest, and proud, too, for he knows his worth. Now another spring, and 
head and shoulders out. Now, how swift he grows—tall as any alderman; 
now as Barnum’s Giant, there, and nowa Grenadier, his feathers flying high, 
beyond all mortal measurement! He’s not on the treadmill, 1 am sure, for 
anv sins of his; but how he seems to climb the air. And what a frizzled 
pate he shakes to every passer-by, beyond the rail! He has their confi- 
dence, each man’s; and whispers something to him, going up or down the 
street. Be of good cheer! be of good cheer! he always says that.” 


A glimpse of a retired sea captain on the battery shall come next: 


—“the very spirit of the whole thing, there went along, close to the 
railing, as near the water as he could, an old sea-dog of a grizzled captain, 
who snuffed the salt air, and caught the flavor of the oakum and the tar 
that lingers round about, and seemed to hush within himself the thousand 


storms he knew of, off Bahamas and the capes, and down the hot Gulf 


Stream. There was a packet-captain for you! Not a word of the.sea, 
nor of fine company on ship-board, nor wrecks, nor great north-westerns, 
nor strange appearances far from shore, nor spouting whales, cutting 
voyages, men overboard. But all about a little plot of ground, he men- 
tioned, in Westchester: a few acres only: the soil was good, the plough 
went always twenty inches in the mould; sufficient for a horse and cow, 
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So much for land. The house, (this was the vision of a house) red-roofed, 
one-storied, with a dainty balcony before (for smokers in long summer 
afternoons); a grassy green; some sea-thought there, no doubt; and then, 
roving there, as easy and as kind and soft in glossy beauty, for the eye to 
dwell on, as the summer’s day itself, a smooth, snug, cobby horse. Not 
far off, a gig; at rest now; but out upon the road once with that cobbyhorse, 
they’ll play the mischief all the country round! And, as for drivers, where’s 
to match that grizzled seaman with his cunning hand? climbing far away 
the winding woods; there are such roads there; they yet, a truth to tell, a 
look-out to the sea. Ah, there it is again, old sea-dog; all the salt is in 
you still.” 


It is the custom now for letter writers, since the example of Mr. 
Dickens, to.try their hand upon a description of the Five Points, a 
locality which has sprung up into as notorious an existence as the 
Alsatia, or Seven Dials of London. The following sketch of the 
exlerior of the scene indicates all that is passing within, without the 
grossness of the men and women being actually introduced. From 
such data, drawn with the accuracy of the daguerreotype inferences, 
may be made of the life of the inhabitants, with the surety of the phi- 
losopher, who deduces from the circumstances of a climate and soil, 
the character of the birds and animals. 


“ When they got forth to-day, they had not gone far before they came 
to where a street plunged abruptly on the left hand, and was away with a 
thought. 

They paused on the edge of the great thoroughfare, fine with silk and 
oily whisker, and the canes of idle walkers, and looked down, A ragged 
cloud, big with a summer shower, raked the hollow on which they fixed 
their eye; the soil was dank throughout, with ooze of slimy mud; and now 
that they walked down. who claims this region, wild, and he and dreary 
to the heart and sense? The Little Manhattan? Or is it Big Abel’s? 
Old houses all the way; with all the doors open, all the casements shat- 
tered, all the chimneys broken-cornered; and how green and yellow rages 
through the street, with signs and half-doors and basements and shutters, 
all of their complexion. Then, miraculous stair-ways starting in the very 
street, springing up stairs on end (not ladders with ropes for rails, but 
genuine bold-face casings); meagre, yellow, long-necked bottles and red 
curtains, at windows, without number, crazy balconies overhanging the 
way, with idle women leaning over, and looking up and down the street; 
then about the door-ways, on the ground, heavy fellows in roundabouts 
and flat-rimmed hats, loitering, with no sign of business or employment, 
past, present, or to come, to be read of anywhere in all their idle limbs or 
empty looks. Women, too, among them, all of a ruddy aspect, a slow 
flame-color burning silently—neck, face and arm—as though they stood in 
the very glow and focus of some fiery furnace that blared in the neighbor- 
hood, and would in due time, perhaps, have them for creatures of his hun- 
gry element. Yet women still (the men no longer men!); for who ever 
looked upon them kindly—not in bending pride, but pure, true love of heart 
—they did not make it known to him there lived in every ruin of them all 
a woman still? Black, portly little jugs in the windows now. Two or 
three men sallying forth, one of these was black, with round rings in his 
ears ; a little fellow in a door-way, with uncombed hair, in his bare feet, 
one trouser’s leg hoisted, one arm in his pocket, the other swinging by its 
loopsa boot. And they stood at the Points, the very Five ; and when.they 
locked back, they saw how the crown they had come down from, a wagon, 
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passing, stood out, so high it was above this flat, in every spoke and line 
of harness and button almost-of the driver’s coat, against the sky. 

At the Five Points; for, toward the spot they stood upon, opposite the 
little park, Cross-street came down his hill with a sharp, quick trot, bring- 
ing a great church with him, some scaly tenements of brick, and some of 
wood, these being shaken no little by the way ; and Anthony, with a long 
rolling gallop, which gave his houses more leisure to keep their place (but 
they were all tipsey, and none the better for his considerate speed); and 
Orange-street creeping lazily along the mud, taking his own time, too, 
and miring himself dreadfully by the way. And there you had the Points! 
Who claims them now? Lankey, looking off, espied swinging at his ease, 
as if he felt the torture not the least, a tawney Indian ona sign, witha 
store of herbs at the window just under his nose, for him to cheer himself 
with at glaring noon-tide; standing out with his bow in hand, one end 
iouching the ground, as calmly as you please. And then he recollects 
that once in this hollow was kept a famous Indian revel, with dances wild 
and strange, outcries through all the moonlight night, and many games 
where the rough hand bore the sway. Lankey’s it was, no doubt; and 
still his title holds, for still that revel rules the spot, although the dark faces 
are all in the ground, and the white above it. Big Abel, seeking privilege 
of Lankey Fogle first, looking sternly on the little park, there at its very 
heart; for the souls’ sake of the poor wretches swarming round it, ordered, 
it is said, a chapel there, but | guess nobody heard him, for the chapel isn’t 
there to this day. 

The Little Manhattan, for himself, thought the Points might yet go back 
to the swamp they grew from—how his dark sleepy eye lighted up at that! 
—and that fixed his claim like iron. 

And now the rain fell finely; pattering and splashing, spouting from the 
gutters, settling in pools, and having everything his own way with these; 
but then nobody went in doors, or stopped business, or hurried in their 
talk. It was as comfortable as heart could wish—the good understanding 
of the shower and the Points. There was one, an unshaven man, stand- 
ing in a cellar way, one step down, who seemed to think it the best thing 
the shower could do, to pour away (this, it should be known, was a gen- 
tleman that entertained a mean opinion of mankind as well, oysters being 
out of season); and he curled his lip and looked upon the pattering pools 
with quite a sullen eye. 

There was a man too, in a glazed hat and roundabout, who crossed the 
Points at the head of a vagabond black horse ; having given him the reins 
upon his back to carry for himself; with a low cart, heaped in a corner 
with glossy wet apples, whistling a martial air which he had imported on 
ship-board, from the southern country: being a sailor once on a time; ma- 
king a pleasure of the drizzling shower and the wet middle of the street. 

Passing on, they came to the Sign, where they found standing at the 
door, a sort of gentle twin to the chieftain, a meek man, the Indian doctor 
himself, with less of dusk in his aspect, less of autumn in his slumbrous 
eyes, than the Little Manhattan by far. 

From the hill-top toward the east, there rose a sound the sweetest in all 
nature's many melodies, save one, of little voices, children’s voices, in fare- 
well of their day's tasks; suppliant, tiny, clear as thoughts that know no 
taint of earth, and floating out at the windows over that dark valley of the 
Points, they seemed to bear a blessing that made it less dreary to the eye. 
And all the wonder is they do not, by a heavenly magic in them, raise these 
sad creatures to the Blest Spirits, and leave the darkling path they walk, 
for ever.” 


The transition from that den of infamy, of perverted manhood, of 
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evil years and darkness, to the light, life and innocence of childhood 
at the public school, is very beautiful. 

Big Abel and the little Manhattan pass the night in the neighbor- 
hood. We have nothing superfluous of the horrors of the place, no- 
thing overwrought or exaggerated, but a single voice in the stillness 
of the night, more naturally introduced than would be any declama- 
tion however eloquent. ‘The two companions are observers, not talkers 
or speculators. 


“Then, as Lankey thought of turbulent rivers, swelled by this heavy fall 
of rain, and the roar of the angry Bay stretching far out to sea, there 
sprung upon the air, from down the dreary hollow they had rambled 
through that day, a quick, sharp cry for life; a woman’s voice; a fearful 
ery for dead midnight! Lankey was troubled. He could not sleep; and 
going to the window, he bent himself upon his hands, and looked abroad. 
While yet his eyes glowed strangely upon the dark, there came gliding 
along a woman’s shape, with hair streaming back with the little light that 
was abroad from lamps about, and eyes glistening-wet with sadness or joy 
too great to keep its fountain in the heart. Ah, what a cry shot up just 
then against the sky! She spread her hands. There was no one near to 
see her, save Lankey, none besides, nor far away; all the wide city’s eyes 
were shut; and she possessed the night alone, with sorrow for another 
night, within her breast. For ever so! The keenest hurts, the deadliest 


wrongs life lays on human souls, have none, save God and the poor heart, 
to know of them !” 


Had we space, we should give the characteristic of the region of 
East Bowery, but we must pass on, gleaning only a fragment at the 
end of the journey —Tompkins’ Square. 


“And now, in Tompkins’ Square ; the trees sickly, and thin ; the benches 
rude; the walks, ill-tended—but what a sight off towards the East! The 
river, with its smoothest bay, and all it had of gentleness and calm, in that 
Sair summer hour, seemed floating to the eye on towards this silent Square, 
and blessing it. Serene! The children stopped, in all their frolics stopped, 
to look at it, as on a picture in a pleasant book ; old men thought over all 
their lives gone by, however dark and rough with something of a holy calm; 
and women drew into their gentle hearts the spell of all it showed, to nurse 
their gentleness yet more. That Square, abuse him as you may, and treat 
him to as poor a culture as you will, can never grow a base, or low, or 
worthless square, while he may look out on the River, as now he looks.” 


Thus much of the picturesque. ‘The book has other interests in 
two episodes, the one of the disappointments and affections of a poor 
scholar who is so unfortunate as to havea book to publish in the days 
of the cheap and “ yellow literature’—fit color for a prison, this flag 
of the quarantine—who flits about the scene with his gentle mistress, 
in fit places and at fit times, where there is a blade of grass, a 
gleam of sunshine or an odor of pleasantness, and whose book does 
finally get published; and the other illustrating the affection which 
grew up between a white and negro boy in the sports and out-of-door 
pastimes of the city. Each of these incidents is complete, and though 
brief and simple, so entire as to leave an impression upon the mind 


which longer works often fail to create. The negro boy is thus intro- 
duced. 
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“His garments, coarse and clean, were bloched with patches:—no doubt of 
that. A rainbow would have faded before him, and made a leap into the 
sky for another set of colors at the very sight. He was black, very black : 
His hair was wooly as the old ram’s fleece. His foot, flat as the ground 
it stood on. And yet, was there ever such a great black earthen jar full, 
with its two wide ears, of genuine jollity, the very extract and oil of glad- 
ness; such a bounding, rolling, laughing piece of broad mirth. A green 
bag, plethoric with morning lessons, slung over his shoulder: sometimes 
on the side walk, then over the gutter into the very middle of the street, 
at the tail of an omnibus, on his own account: then back again with a cry 
for the shoulder’s sake of’ some other: then zigzagging his way along the 
steps making the most, with his great broad eyes of the shop windows; 
the day was brighter and bluer and happier altogether, for that cheerful 
negro boy, depend upon it.” 

The negro boy dies, and Neddy Melish mourns at his funeral. 

So far as the sentiment of the Indian is brought forward in the book 
it illustrates only the right and prowess of Big Abel—the onward 
movement of a mighty metropolis. Just now, when New York, in a 
formative state, is putting on every day the look with the substantial 
influence and importance of the Great City of the Western World, 
drawing to herself the resources of art, literature and commerce, a 
book faithfully sketching the external appearances, the out-of-door 
traits, habits, manners of the citizens, is of value, and will remain so 
even in an historical point of view. It is time that strangers should 
know us, that we should know ourselves better, that we should begin 
to crystalize the elements of a native literature, drawing its life from 
the spot and cherished by home associations. In this work, Mr. 
Mathews has always been a diligent laborer. He has broken new 
ground in all his writings, and has already had the testimony to his 
work, of seeing his ideas bringing forth fruit in the minds of others. 
He is particularly the cultivator of New-York, as a field for a future 
ripe literary harvest. He has done something to familiarize the locali- 
ties of the names of streets, the peculiarities of classes. The present 
work will show something of the fruits of his previous labors. _D. 


STANZAS 

UM OF A LADY OF THE NORTH 
i 

ANoTHER song, and I have done, 

I break the lyre, that, as it brings, 
Sad memories of the parted one, 

Has too much grief upon its strings; 
I burstthe bands that bound so long, 

And, reckless of its powerful spell, 
I cease to woo the minstrel song, 

I bid the breezy lyre farewell! 


Alas! the notes are tuned to wo, 
That once were burdened with delight; 
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The spirit weary, faint and slow, 

That once could .track the eagle’s flight; 
The sense destroyed, that once could mark 
The finest chords thy hand could touch, 

And sad the heart, now chill and dark, 
Whose grief was, that it loved too much. 


Ill. 


Had the deep passion, stern and strong, 

That woke and watched its bosom’s fires, 
Not struck so deep, nor lived so long, 

It still had owned some sweet desires;— 
It were not now a thing of woe, 

Black, blasted, shrinking from the day, 
Without one deep and kindling glow, 

Save that which wastes it all away. 


IV. 


And why renew the minstrel’s song, 
And why the parting lyre recal, 

That sounds, but only to prolong 
Its requiem o’er the ruined all. 

Why should I sing the hollow dirge, 
Upon life’s wild and glowing path, 

As some lone bird, along the surge, 
Which howls above its wrecks in wrath. 


v. 
I sing for thee, unseen, unknown, 
Child of a colder, calmer sky, 
Thou art not of that burning zone, 
Where love is one long agony! 
Blest with a milder sun, ’tis thine, 
With hallow’d fires of sweeter calm, 
To taste of love yet never pine, 
Forbear its bane. and drink its balm. 


Vi. 


Yet thou may’st feel for him who weeps, 
The prostrate fires of many a fane; 
Affections buried in the deeps, 
That may not live or lure again; 
Ties snapt all ruthlessly apart, 
Loves trampled as some worthless thing, 
And many a broken, bleeding heart, 
He can but wail, and may not sing. 


INFELIX 
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THE HUGUENOT SETTLEMENTS IN FLORIDA. 


CHAPTER I. MOUVEMENT. 


Tuere was bustle of no common sort in the fortress of La Caroline. 
Men were in armor, hurrying to and fro, and Monsieur Laudonniere, the 
commander, seemed to have cast aside no small portion of his ordina- 
ry inactivity. He stood at the great gate of the fortress, in full uni- 
form, and read from a paper in his hand, at intervals, while extending 
his orders to his lieutenants. He was evidently making no moderate 
use of his authority. It is permitted perhaps to a Gascon to make the 
most of his position; and our worthy Captain of Huguenots was en- 
deavoring to realize all the importance of his. The present was no 
ordinary occasion. It was, as an ally of sovereigns, that Laudonniere 
was extending his orders. He had taken part in the domestic quar- 
rels of the princes of the country. He had sided with QOolenoe, the 
great chief of the Lower Apalachy, against Kiawah, the sanguinary 
warrior, who kept bloody rites on the distant river, to the north, called 
the Ashley, which, at that period, bore his own name. ‘The auri 
sacra fames had led to this unfortunate error of the French comman- 
der. He had heard of the gold of the country, “that it was good,” 
and he had suffered the cunning savage to perceive how greatly this 
gold was the object of his desire It was only to mumble the precious 
sounds in imperfect Gallic, “Or! Or!” and extend his hand vaguely in 
the direction of the apalachian summits, and Oolenoe readily convinced 
our Frenchman that he was about to obtain possession of the precious 
metals. A select body of the Huguenots was accorded to the entreaty 
of the savage prince, armed with the superior implements of European 
war, and destined forthe double object of defeating the hostile red 
inen of Kiawah, and obtaining the clues to the region where the gold 
was said to grow. ‘There was yet another motive by which Laudon- 
niere sought to justify his present proceedings. It was the policy of 
the Europeans—so thought by him at least—to set the native tribes 
against one another. We do not know that there was any necessity 
to take undue pains for this object, for tribes that live only by hunting, 
must inevitably come into constant collision. But the natural tenden- 
cy of the savage might be stimulated and rendered more active and 
inveterate, and to this task the European addressed himself By this mo- 
tive, Laudonniere justified himself to those who were opposed to his 


present proceedings. One of these was his favorite, the youth, Al-_ 


phonse D’Erlac, to whom, indeed, he owed his life. This young man 
approached him where he stood, eager and excited with the business 
of draughting the proper officers and men, for his present hopeful 
expedition. At a little distance, stood the stern old savage, Oolenoe, 
guimly looking on with a satisfaction at his heart, which did not ap- 
pear upon his immovable features. The artist of the statwesque might 
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have found in his attitude and appearance, an admirable model. 
While his eye caught and noted every look and movement, and his 
earevery known and unknown sound and accent, the calm unvarying 
expression of his glance and muscles, was that of the most perfect and 
cool indifference. They only did not sleep. He leaned against a 
sapling that stood some twenty paces removed from the entrance of 
the fort, a loose cotton tunic about his loins, and his bow and quiver 
suspended from his shoulders, in a richly stained and shell-woven belt, 
the ground work of which was cotton also. A knife, the gift of Lau- 
donniere, was the only other weapon which he bore; but this was one 
of those very precious acquisitions which the Indian had already pur- 
posed to bury with him. 

As Alphonse D’Erlac approached his commander, a close observer 
might have seen in the eyes of Oolenoe, an increased brilliancy of 
expression. The sentiment which it conveyed was not that of love. 
It is with quick intelligent natures to comprehend, as by an instinct 
of their own, in what quarter to find sympathies, and whence their 
antipathies are to follow. Oolenoe had soon discovered that D’Erlac 
was not friendly to his objects. With this conviction there arose 
another feeling, that of contempt, with which the extreme youth, and 
general effeminacy of the young man’s appearance, had inspired him. 
He did not seem the warrior,—and the Indian is not apt to esteem the 
person of whose conduct in battle he has doubts. Besides, the cos- 
tume of D’Erlac was that of dandyism; and, though the North-Ame- 
rican savage was no humble proficient in the arts of the toilet, yet 
these were never ventured upon until.the reputation of the hunter and 
warrior had been acquired. Of the abilities of D’Erlac in these res- 
pects, Oolenoe had no knowledge; and his doubts, therefore, and 
disrespects, were the natural result of his conviction that the youth 
was suspicious of and hostile to himself. Of these feelings D’Erlac 
knew nothing, and perhaps cared as little. His features, as he drew 
nigh to Laudonniere, were marked with more gravity and earnestness 
than they usually expressed; and, touching the wrist of his comman- 
der, as he approached him, he beckoned him somewhat farther from his 
followers: 

“It is not too late,” said he, “to escape this arrangement.” 

“And why seek to escape it, Alphonse,” replied the other, with 
something like impatience in his tones. 

“For the best of reasons. Youcan have no faith in this savage. If 
there be this abundance of gold in the country, why brings he none? 
Where are his proofs? But this is not all. But lately our enemy, jea- 
lous of our presence, and only respectful because of his fears, we can 
have no confidence in him, as an ally. He will lead the men whom 
you give him, into ambuscade—into remote lands, where provision will 
be found with difficulty,—require to be fought for at every step, and 
where the best valor in the world, and the best conduct, will be un- 
availing for their extrication.” 

“T'o prevent this danger, Alphonse, you shall have command of the 
detachment;” said Laudonniere, with a dry accent, and a satirical 
glance of the eye. 
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“I thank you, sir, for this proof of confidence,” replied the other, no 
ways disquieted, “ and shall do my best to avoid or prevent the evils 
that I apprehend for it; but—” 

‘‘] have every confidence in your ability to do so, Alphonse,” said 
the other, interrupting him in a tone which still betrayed the annoy- 
ance which he felt from the expostulations of his favorite. The latter 
proceeded, after a slight but respectful inclination of the head. 

“But there is another consideration of still greater importance. 
Your security in La Caroline is still a matter of uncertainty. You 
know not the extent of the late conspiracy. You know not who are 
sound, and who doubtful, among your men. Fourneaux, La Genevois, 
and La Roquette, are still in the woods. You are weakening your- 
self, lessening the resources of the fortress, and may, at any moment”— 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Laudonniere, with renewed impatience——“ Y ou 
are only too suspicious, Alphonse. You make too much of this con- 
spiracy. It does not seem to me that it was ever so dangerous. At all 
events, the danger is over, the ringleader slain, and, for the rest,—they 
are in the woods, as you say, and will rot there, if the wolves do not 
devour them. They, at least, shall not be made wolves of for me.” 

D’Erlac bowed in silence. His mouth was sealed against all fur- 
ther expostulation. He saw that it was hopeless—that his captain 
had gota fixed idea, and men of few ideas, with one that is a favorite, 
are generally as immovable as death. Besides, Alphonse saw that 
the obligations which he had so lately conferred upon his commander, 
in baffling the conspiracy of La Genre, by his vigilance, had mortally 
wounded the amour propre of the former personage. It is a misfor- 
tune sometimes to have been too useful. The consciousness of a 
benefit received, is apt to be very burdensome to the feeble nature. 
The quick instinct of Alphonse D’Erlac readily perceived the condi- 
tion of his captain’s heart. A momentary pause ensued. Lifting his 
cap, he again addressed him, but with different suggestions. 

“Am I to hope, sir, that you really design to honor me with this 
command?” ; 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Alphonse.” 

“I certainly wish it, sir, if the expedition be resolved on.” 

“It is resolved on;” said Laudonniere, with grave emphasis. 

“TI shall then feel myself honored with the command.” 

“Be it yours, lieutenant. In one hour be ready to receive your 
orders.” 

“One minute, sir, will suffice forall personal preparation;” and, with 
the formal customs of military etiquette, the two officers bowed, as the 
younger of them withdrew to his quarters. In one hour, he was on 
the march with twenty men, accompanied by Oolenoe and his dusky 
warriors. 


? 





CHAPTER II.—THE OUTLAWS. 


The little battalion of Alphonse D’Erlac marched along the edge 
of a wood which skirted a pleasantly rising ground,—one of those 
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gentle undulations which serve to relieve the monotonous levels of the 
lower regions of Florida. Deep was the umbrage—dense in its depth 
of green, and dark in its voluminous foliage, the thicket which over- 
looked their march. Their eyes might not penetrate the solid enclo- 
sure, from which eyes of hate were yet looking forth upon them. 
The wood concealed the outlaws who had lately made their escape 
from La Caroline, after the exposure of their conspiracy. They had 
not ceased to be conspirators. Bold, bad men,—sleepless discontents, 
yearning for plunder and power—the defeat of their schemes, and the 
necessity of their sudden flight from the scene of their operations, had 
not lessened the bitterness of their feelings, nor their propensity to 
evil. Fierce were the glances which they shot forth upon the small 
troop which D’Erlac conducted before their eyes on his purposes of 
doubtful policy. Little did he dream what eyes were looking upon 
him. Could they have blasted with a glance or curse, he had been 
transformed with all his followers where he paused. But the three 
conspirators had no power for more than curses. ‘These, though “not 
loud were deep” With clenched fists extended on his progress, they 
devoted him to the wrath of a power which they did not themselves 
possess; and, watching his course through the parted foliage, until 
he was fairly out of sight, they delivered themselves in muttered exe- 
crations, of the hate with which his very sight had inspired them. 
Stephen La Genevois was the first to speak. He was a stalwart 
savage, of broad chest, black beard, and most dauntless expression. 

e Mort de ma vie!” was his exclamation: “but that we have lost so 
much by the game, it were almost merry to laugh at the way in which 
that brat of a boy has outwitted us. We have been children in his 
hands.” 

“He is now in ours,” said La Roquette, gloomily. 

“Aye, if the Indian keeps his faith;” was the desponding comment 
of Fourneaux, 

“And why should he not keep faith,” said La Genevois. “He has 
good reason for it. When did the hope of plunder fail to secure the 
savage?” : 

“You must give him blood with it;” responded Fourneaux. 

“Aye, it must be seasoned. He must have blood,” echoed La Ro- 
quette. 

“Well, and why not? Do we not give him blood?—will he not have 
this imp of satan in his power?—may he not feed on him if he will? 
Aye, and upon all his twenty!” exclaimed La Genevois fiercely. 

“True,—but—” 

“But, but, but—ever with your buts! You lack confidence, cou- 
rage, heart, Fourneaux,—you despair too easily!—I wonder how you 
ever became a conspirator!” 

“T sometimes wonder myself. Ask La Roquette there. He can tell 
you. I owe it all to his magic.” 

“What says your magic now, Roquette. Have you any signs for 
us?” 

“Aye, good ones! Weshall have what we desire. I have seen— 
J have said! Be satisfied.” This was spoken with due solemnity by 
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the person in whom the credulity of his companions had found sources 
of power unknown to their experience. 

“But why not show us what you have seen? Speak plainly, man. 
Out with it, and leave these mysterious shakings of the head, which 
have really nothing in them ” 

Such was the language of the more manly and impetuous La Gene- 
vois. It provoked only a fierce glance from the magician. 

“All in good time;” said the latter. “Be patient. We shall soon 
hear from Oolenoe.” 

“Good: and you have seen that we shall be successful;” demanded 
Fourneaux. 

“We shall be successful.” 

“That will depend upon ourselves, rather than upon your visions, 
I’m thinking;” said La Genevois. “We must have courage, mes amis. 
The signs are not good when we call for signs. If we despond, we 
are undone.” 

“Stay—hark!” said Fourneaux, interrupting him eagerly. “I hear 
sounds.” 

“The wind only.” 

“No!—hist” 

They bent forward in the attitude of listeners, but heard nothing. 
They had begun again to speak, when an Indian, covered with leaves 
artfully glued upon his person, stood suddenly among them. ‘They 
started to their feet and grasped their weapons. 

“Ami!” was the single word of the intruder, as he stretched out his 
arms in signification of friendship. 

“Said I not?” demanded the magician, confidently. “This is our 
man.” 

His assurance was confirmed by the savage, who spoke the French 
sufficiently to make himself understood. He came from Oolenoe, and 
a few sentences sufficed to place both parties in possession of their 
mutual plans. ‘The outlaws were not without friends in La Caroline. 
They were to find their way once more into that fortress. They had 
no fears from the sagacity of Laudonniere, during the absence of the 
youthful but vigilant D’Erlac; and, for the latter, he was to be disposed 
of by Oolenoe. And now the question arose, who should venture to 
“bell the cat?”—who should venture himself within the walls of La 
Caroline? Fourneaux excused himself on a variety of pleas, not one 
of which would be satisfactory toa brave man. La Roquette declared 
that his magical powers were always inferior when restraint was set 
upon his person In other words, he could better achieve his incanta- 
tions without, than within, the narrow circuit of a fortress in the hands 
of an enemy whose life he had attempted. Stephen La Genevois 
smiled as he listened to their pleas and excuses. 

“Mes amis!” he exclaimed. “Did you think that I would suffer a 
good scheme to be spoiled by such as you? I but waited that you 
should speak. ‘This adventure is mine, and I claim it. I will return 
to La Caroline. I will play the spy, and take the danger. Mark ye, 
now, camarade!” —addressing the Indian,—“piepare me for the busi- 
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ness. Clothe me in copper, and make me what you please. I have 
no beauty that you need fear to spoil.” 

Thus saying, he threw off, with an air of scornful recklessness, the 
costume which he wore. Wild was the toilet, and wilder still the 
guise of our buoyant Frenchman. In an open space within the thick- 
et, beneath a great moss-covered oak, which wore the beard of three 
centuries upon his breast, the chief conspirator yielded himself to the 
hands of the Indian. A keen knife took*from his head the thick 
black hair with which it was covered. A thin ridge alone was suf- 
fered to remain upon the coronal region, significant of the war-lock of 
that tribe of Apalachia, to which Oolenoe belonged. The small 
golden droplets which hung from the Frenchman’s ears, were made 
to give way to a more massive ornament of shells, cunningly strung 
upon a hoop of copper wire. His body, stripped to the buff, was 
then stained with the brown juices of a native plant, which, with other 
dye-stuffs, the Indian produced from his wallet. His brow was then 
dyed with deeper hues of red—his cheeks tinged with spots of the 
darkest crimson, while a heavy circlet of black, about his eyes, gave 
to his countenance the aspect of a demon rather than that of a man. 
This done, the savage displayed a small pocket mirror before the eyes 
of the metamorphosed outlaw. With an oath of no measured empha- 
sis, the Frenchman bounded to his feet, his eyes flashing with a strange 
delight: 

“It will do!” he shouted. “It likes me wel'. Were I now in 
France, there would be no wonder beside myself. I should stir the 
envy of the men—I should win the hearts of the women. I should be 
the loveliest monster. Ho! Ho!—Would that my voice could suit my 
visage!” 

A cotton tunic with which the Indian had provided himself, was 
wrapped round the loins of our new-made savage, his feet were cased 
with mocasins, and his legs with leggins made of deerskin—a bow 
and quiver at his shoulder—a knife in his girdle,—a string of peg or 
shells about his neck;—and his toilet was complete. That very night, 
accompanied by his Indian comrade, Stephen La Genevois entered the 
walls of La Caroline, bearing messages from Oolenoe and Alphonse 
D’Erlac;—the latter of which, we need scarcely say, were wholly 
fraudulent. The credulous Laudonniere, delighted with assurances 
of success on the part of his lieutenant, was not particularly heedful 
of the nature of the evidence thus afforded him, and laid his head on 
an easy pillow, around which danger hovered in almost visible forms, 
while he, unconsciously, dreamed only of golden conquests, and dis- 
coveries which were equally to result in fame and fortune. His guar- 
dian angel was withdrawn. His mortified vanity had driven from 
his side, the only person whose vigilance might have saved him. His 


own unregulated will had yielded him bound, hand and foot, into the 
power of a relentless enemy. 
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CHAPTER III.—THE MIDNIGHT ARREST. 


Sweet were the slumbers of Monsieur Laudonniere, commandant of 
the Fortress of La Caroline. Anxious was the wakening of Stephen 
La Genevois, the conspirator, who, in garbing himself after the fashion 
of the Indian, had not succeeded in clothing his mind in the stolid and 
stoic nature of his savage companion. ‘hey watched together in 
one of the inner chambers of the fortress. They had not restricted 
themselves to watching merely. Already had La Genevois made his 
purpose known to one of his ancient comrades. ‘The name of this per- 
son was La Croix. He was one of the trusted followers of Laudonniere, 
whose superior Cunning alone had saved him from suspicion, even that 
of D’Erlac, at the detection of the former conspiracy. La Croix, 
in the absence of the latter, was prepared for more decisive measures. 
He was one of those whose insane craving for gold had surren- 
dered him, against all good policy, tothe purposes of the conspirators 
He was now in charge of the watch. As captain of the night, he 
led the way tothe gates, which, at midnight, he cautiously threw 
open to the two companions of La Genevois. Fourneaux and La 
Roquette had been waiting for this moment. They were admitted 
promptly and in silence. Darkness was around them. ‘The fortress 
slept,—none more soundly than its commander. In silence the out- 
laws led by La Croix, all armed to the teeth, made their way to his 
chamber. The sentinel who watched before it, joined himself to their 
number. ‘They entered without obstruction and without noise; and, 
ere the eyes of the sleeper could unclose to his danger, or his lips cry 
aloud for succor, his voice was stifled in his throat by thick bandagings 
of silk, and his limbs fastened with cords which, at every movement 
of his writhing frame, eut into the springing flesh. He was a prisoner 
in the very fortress, where, but that day, he exulted in the conscious- 
ness of complete command. A light, held above his eyes, revealed 
to him the persons of his assailants;—the two (supposed) Indians, 
two of the outlaws whom he had banished, and others, whom, for the 
first time, he knew as enemies. When his eyes were suffered to take 
in the aspects of the whole group, he was addressed, in his own tongue, 
by the leading conspirator. 

“René Laudonniere;’ said Stephen La Genevois, in bitter tones, 
“you are in our power. What prevents that we put you to death as 
you merit, and thus revenge our disgrace and the murder of La Genré?” 

The wretched man, thus addressed, had no power to answer. The 
big tears gathered in his eyes and rolled silently down his cheeks. 
He felt the pang of utter feebleness upon him. 

“We will take the gag from your jaws, if you promise to make no 
outery. Nod your head in token that you promise.” 

The prisoner had_ no alternative but to submit. He nodded, and 
the kerchief was taken from his jaws. 

“You know us, René Laudonniere?” demanded the conspirator. 

“Stephen La Genevois, know you!” was the answer. 

“’'Tis well! You see to what you have reduced me. You have 
held a trial upon me in my absence. You have sentenced me and my 
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companions to outlawry. They are here. You see around you none 
but those on whom you have exercised your tyranny. What hope 
have you at their hands and mine? Savage as you have made me in 
aspect, what should prevent that I show myself equally savage in 
performance. The knife is at your throat, and there is not one of us 
who is not willing to execute justice upon you. Are you prepared to 
do what we demand?” 

“What is it?” 

“Read this paper.” 

The light was held close to the eyes of the prisoner, and a paper 
placed near enough for perusal. The instrument was a commission 
of piracy—a sort of half-legal authority, common enough in that day, 
to the marine of all European countries, under maxims of morality 
such as made the deeds of Drake, and Hawkins, and other British 
admirals, worthy of all honor, which, in our less chivalric era, would 
have consigned them very generally to the gallows. 

As Laudonniere perused the document, he strove to raise himself, 
as with a strong movement of aversion;—but the prompt grasp of La 
Genevois fastened him down to the pillow. 

“No movement, or this!”—showing the dagger. “Have you read?” 

“T will not sign that paper!” said the prisoner, hoarsely. 

“Will you not?” 

“Never!” 

“You have heard the alternative!” 

Laudonniere was silent. 

“You do not speak! Beware, René Laudonniere.—We have no 
tender mercies! We are no children! We are ready for any crime. 
We have already incurred the worst penalties, and have nothing ta 
fear. But you can serve us, living, quite as effectually as if dead, 
We do not want your miserable fortress. We are not for founding 
colonies. It is your ships that we will take, and your commission. 
We will spare your life for these. Beware! Let your answer square 
with your necessities.” 

La Genevois!”’ said the prisoner—“Even this shall he pardoned— 
you shall all be pardoned—if you will forego your present purpose.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the person addressed “This to me! I scorn 
your pardon as I do your person! Speak to what concerns you, and 
what is left for youto do. Speak, and quickly too, for the dawn must 
not find us here. 

“T will not sign!” said the prisoner, doggedly. 

“Then you die!” and the dagger was uplifted. 

“Strike—why do you stop?” exclaimed Fourneaux,—“We can slay 
him, and forge the paper.” 

His threatening looks and attitude, with the stern air which over- 
spread the visage of La Genevois, and, indeed, of all around him,— 
contributed to overcome the resolution of the wretched commander. 
Besides, a moment’s reflection served to satisfy him, that the conspira- 
tors, having gone too far to recede, would not scruple at the furthey 
crime which they threatened 
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“Will my life be spared if I sign? Have I your oath, Stephen La 
Genevois? I trust none other.” 

“By G—d, and the Blessed Saviour!—as I hope to be saved, René 
Laudonniere, you shall have your life and freedom!” 

“Undo my hands and give me the paper.” 

“The right hand only,” said Fourneaux, with his accustomed ti- 
midity. 

“Pshaw, unbind him!” exclaimed La Genevois;—“unbind him, 
wholly. There, René Laudonniere, you are free!” 

“I cannot forgive you, La Genevois—You have disgraced me for- 
ever;” said the miserable man, as he dashed his signature upon the 
paper. 

“You will survive it, mon ami,” replied the other, with something 
like contempt upon his features. “You are not the man to fret your- 
self into fever, because of your hurts of honor. And now must you 
go with us to the ships. We will muffle your jaws once more.” 

“You will not carry me with you,” demanded the commander, with 
something like trepidation in his accents. 

“No! You were but an incumbrance. We will only take you to 
the ships, and keep you safe until we are ready to cast off.—To your 
feet, men, and get your weapons ready. Softly, softly—we need 
rouse no other sleepers. Onward,—the night goes!—away!” 


—_— 


At dawn, the vessels of La Caroline, under the roving commission 
extorted from Laudonniere, might be seen far down the river of May, 
their white sails gleaming through the distant foliage. At the same 
moment, with head bowed upon his breast, that unhappy commander 
turned his footsteps from the banks of the river, and, conscious only of 
his own disgrace, walked slowly towards the fortress, which still 


slept, in utter ignorance of the scene, which, but three hours before, 
had taken place within its walls. 


ON READING MISS BARRETT’S POEMS, 


Sweet as the god-enchanting, golden song 

Which honey-tongued Apollo sung at even, 

Before the crystal-shining gates of heaven— 

Pausing in chariot of celestial fire 

Upon the sapphire-paven street among 

The thronging angels—when, from out his lyre, 

Was rained, in lofty piles of echoing thunder, 

Which rapt the stars with brighter newborn wonder— 
The lightning of his song which filled the sky, 

And, on the music-troubled ether-sea, 

Threatening to wreck Time’s argosy on high, 

With the swift whirlwinds of his melody— 

‘Was thine Evancet, sung by thee, sweet Swan! 
While floating on the streams of Albion. T, H, Cuivers, 
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THE MAKION FAMILY. 
NO. IX. 


THE PARTISAN GENERAL. 


“ The painted savage with a shaven beard, 

“ And feature, tortured up by forest skill, 

“To represent each noxious form of ill— 

“ And seem the tiger's toeth. the vulture’s ravening bill.” 


THE INDIAN WARS OF MARION. 


WE resume our narrative of the Indian wars, with which either 
history or tradition connects our hero—and, in the next campaign, we 
shall proceed by a light less dubious than that which has hitherto 
guided our steps, but still rendered somewhat prismatic by the romance 
of Weems. 

The expedition of Montgomery, although it had wrought the des- 
truction of many Indian towns, and the death or captivity of many 
savage warriors, yet left the war unquenched, and the peril to the 
whites perhaps more imminent than ever. Afterthe capitulation of Fort 
Loudon, on the Tennessee River, and the perfidious massacre of a por- 
tion of its garrison, on their march to Fort Prince George, the war-cloud 
again approached South-Carolina; and the energetic and patriotic Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bull took prompt measures to meet the crisis. Expect- 
ing an out-break of the savages, instigated by Lewis Latinac (or Lenti- 
niac as the name is printed in the S. C. Gazette,) he kept the Royal 
Scots, under Major Hamilton, and the militia on the frontier, in a pos- 
ture of defence, and again applied to General Amherst for military aid. 
He did not wait, however, for the arrival of the regular troops. The 
corps of Rangers, consisting of seven companies, was ordered to com- 
plete its complement of seventy-five men to each company, and des- 
patched, under the command of Major Wm. Thomson, to the post of 
danger. Major Thomson received his commission on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1760. The captains of the corps originally, were Grinnan, 
Brown, Watts, Pearson, Russell, Bosher, and McNeal; but, while on 
their tour of service, we find the commanders of companies enumerated 
as Captains Thomas Bosher, Charles Russell, Archibald McDonald, 
Lazarus Brown, John Dargan and John Watts, and Lieutenant John 
Thomson, in place of the late captain Seabury. Among the subalterns 
was lieutenant Adam McDonakd. The Rangers arrived at Fort 
Prince George, Oct. 15, 1760, taking the place of the Royal Scots, 
on the frontier, who returned to Charleston, Dec. 3d, 1760, end, in April 
following, embarked to rejoin General Amherst, in Canada. 

A Provincial regiment* of one thousand men was also raised and 

* The authority or commission for raising this regiment, is an interesting relic 


of the past, which we found recorded in an old volume of miscellaneous records 
in the office of the Secretary of State, at Charleston, and we append it here: 
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sent to the Congarees, under the mace ad Col. Thomas Middleton, 
a brave and accomplished provincial officer. In this regiment, our 
hero, Marion, held a commission as Lieutenant, under the immediate 


Soutu-Caro.ina: 


By the Hon. Wm. Bull, Esq., Lieut. Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the said Province. 


To Thomas Middleton, Esq., 

[Ducit Amor Patria.] 

Wuenreas, in the present situation of affairs it is thought necessary, for the im- 
mediate protection of the several inhabitants of this Province, to raise a regiment 
of Foot, to consist of one thousand men, besides officers, in which three Provin- 
cial Companies, called the Buffs, are to be incorporated as part of said regiment ; 
and I, reposing special trust and confidence in the loyalty, courage and good con- 
duct of you, the said Thomas Middleton, have commissioned, constituted and 
appointed, and by these presents, do constitute, commission and appoint you, the 
said Thomas Middleton, to be Colonel of the said Regiment, which said Regi- 
ment you are to teach, train, muster and exercise, according to military discipline; 
And you are to follow and obey all such orders and instructions as you shall, 
from time to time, receive from me or the Commander-in-Chief, for the time 
being, according to the rules and discipline of war; and, in pursuance of the 
trust hereby reposed in you, all inferior officers and soldiers belonging to the said 
Regiment are hereby strictly required and commended to obey you as Colonel of 
the same. This commission to continue during pleasure. 

By His Honor’s command. 


Given under my hand Seal, at Charlestown, this sixteenth day of September, 
Anno Domini, 1760. WILLIAM BULL. 
Wituiam Merray, Deputy Secretary. 


_ We copy from the same record the following memorial of the dates of commis- 
sion, issued to the different officers of this Regiment. 


“Commission, from His Excellency, the Lieutenant Governor, to Henry Lau- 
rens, Esq., to be Lieutenant Colonel of the said Regiment, dated the 16th day of 
September, 1760. 

John Moultrie, Major; Joseph Lloyd, Quarter-Master, Peter Bacot, Pay-Mas- 
ter, Sept. 16. 

John Grinnan (of the Rangers), William Moultrie, Sept. 16; Owen Roberts, 
= John Ainslie, 18th; Elias Vanderhorst, 20th; and John Blamyer, Oct. 17th, 

aptains. 

Thomas Bell, Sept. 18th; John Lloyd, 19th; 'Thomas Savage, 20th; Joseph 
Lloyd, 2ist; Andrew Williamson, 22nd; Joseph Levy, 23d; James Coachman, 
24th; Francis Marton, 25th; Josiah Tattenall 16th; Jeremiah Terry, 26th; Wm. 
Mason; Oct. 3; Wm. Pattridge, 4th; Moses Thompson, 6th; John Bell, Nov. 7th, 
Lieutenants. 

David Bailey, Sept 19th; John Mathews, 20th; Thomas Vanderdussen, Roger 
Kelsall, 26th; Wm. Ward Crossthwaite, 24th; Bellamy Crawford, 25th; Benja- 
min Ward, 28th; James Conner, Oct. 7th; John Huger, Nov. 12th, Ensigns. 

John Creighton, Captain Lieutenant, (and Adjutant) Oct. 8th; Thomas Len- 
nox, in place of Moses Thompson, 10th; and John Remington, 17th, Lieutenants. 

Wm. Loocock, Surgeon, and Benjamin Ward, Surgeon’s Mate, 13th. 

The So. Ca. Gazette gives also Edward Wilkinson and Arthur Howe, Lieuten- 
ants, James McDonald, Ensign, and Michael Kalteisen, Wagon-Master-General. 

The uniform of the Regiment was blue, turned up with scarlet, made in the 
same manner as that of the Light Infantry of His Majesty’s Royal or First Regi- 
ment of Foot, 

“Many gentlemen of character and very considerable property, propose to go 
with Colonel Middleton’s Regiment, and join it at the rendezvous, at Amelia 
Township. Their dress will be the same as the Regiment, except as to color, 
which they have agreed shall be altogether deep green.”—So. Ca. Gazelle, Sept. 
1760. 
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command of Captain Wm. Moultrie, afterwards the hero of the Pal- 
metto Fort; and is said to have served with distinguished bravery and 
humanity. His commission bears date, Sept. 25, 1760; and Weems 
thus records his manner of obtaining it: 


“Scarcely, however, had two years (after Lyttelton’s expedition, in 1759) 
elapsed, before the Cherokees broke out again in a fresh place, killing and driving 
the defenceless inhabitants at a most barbarous rate. Marion instantly flew again 
to the Governor, with the tender of his services, to fight for his afflicted country- 
men. His Excellency was so pleased with this second instance of Marion’s pa- 
triotism, that he gave him a first Lieutenancy in the provincial line, under the 
brave Captain William Moultrie. The reported fury of the Indians struck such 
a terror through the colony, that Colonel Grant (of the British) with twelve hun- 
dred regulars, was ordered out on a forced march to succour the bleeding frontiers. 
On their way they were joined at Ninety-Six, May 14, 1761, by twelve hundred 
provincials, all men of surest aim with the deadly rifle.” 

No sooner had Marion obtained his commission, than he exerted 
himself indefatigably in obtaining recruits for the intended campaign, 
and, in the So. Ca. Gazette, of Nov. 15, 1760, we find the following 
record of the success attending his efforts. 

“Thursday, (the 13th Nov. 1760,) such part of the Provincial Regiment, as was 
raised, set out hence for the general rendezvous, but proceeded that day, no tur- 
ther than a mile above the Quarter House, where they were obliged to encamp, 
that night, to wait for the wagons, and, this morning (the 15th), they were to march 
from thence to Monk’s Corner, where it was intended they should have made a halt 
of some days, but the last advices from fort Prince George, (received Wednesday 
evening) not being favorable, and the Royals being to come down soon, it was 
thought advisable not to halt there longer than to-morrow, and orders were given 
to go thence on Monday, and march with all pessible expedition to the Congarees, 
that the frontiers may have the utmost protection. The officers of this Regiment 
have been indefatigable, and met with great success in recruiting. Col. Middleton, 
has already 71 men; 35 recruits came in, a few days after, under Lieutenant 
Mason and Ensign [Lieutenant] Marion; and the Captains Moultrie and Ainslie, 
and Lieutenant Savage, have arrived with fifty-five more—From the appearance 
of the men, and the diligence of the officers, in training them, and the ample pro- 
vision made for them, we have every reason to believe, that this Regiment will be 
one of the best ever raised in America; and we make no doubt that it will be 
soon complete, as the men are equally will paid, well fed, and well used.” 


Lieutenant Colonel Laurens and Lieutenant Levy were also very 
successful in recruiting, and the former and Lieutenant Savage, ob- 
tained a number of recruits from North-Carolina. 

The Regiment reached the Congarees on the 23d November, 1760, 
and encamped there; and Colonel Middleton and Captain Moultrie 
followed them on the 29th of that month, and joined them January 1, 
1761. : 

In compliance with the application of Governor Bull, General Am- 
herst, Canada at that time having been entirely reduced, promptly 
despatched Lieutenant Colonel James Grant, with a suitable force for 
the relief of the province. Grant had served gallantly as a Majo: and 
second in command, in the previous expedition under Montgomery; 
and the command of the Highlanders had devolved on him, in conse- 
quence of the departure of his brave leaderfor England On the 10th 
January, 1761, Grant arrived in Charleston, in His Majesty’s ship 
Nightingale, with his gallant Highlanders and other troops number- 
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ing upwards of eleven hundred men, rank and file,* and with six 
Mohawk Indians. 

They made Charleston their winter quarters, and left on the 20th of 
March, 1761, to begin the campaign. By the Ith of April, they 
were at the Congarees, where the Provincials were encamped; and by 
order of Colonel Grant, Major Moultrie with Captains Roberts and 
Ainslie, Lieutenants Savage, Marion, Terry and Huger, and Ensigns 
Ward and Huger with two hundred and twenty picked men of Mid- 
dleton’s Regiment, marched from the Congarees for Ninety-Six with 
provisions. On the 14th May, they arrived at Ninety-Six; and on the 
25th, they were joined by Captain Colbert, from Augusta, with seven- 
teen Chickasaws, and three Euchees, and also by Captain Tute with 
King Heigler and nineteen Catawbas—all of which were, the next 
day, incorporated with the volunteers of the 17th and Middleton’s Re- 
giments, dressed and painted like Indians, (who had before been put 
under the command of Captain Quintin Kennedy,) and were kept 
scouting during the march to Keowee. On the 27th of May, they 
reached Fort Prince George, where Captain (late Ensign) Lachlan 
McIntosh was in command, by appointment of Governor Bull, (on the 
3lst January preceding); and where the united British and Colonial 
forces, with their Indian allies, amounted to two thousand six hundred 
andeighty effective men. On the 3lst of May, 1761, a Light Infan- 
try company was formed out of Middleton’s Regiment, and seventy 
men picked, and the command of them given to Captain William 
Moultrie, who had under him Lieutenants Marion and Crawford, and 
Ensign McDonald. On the 7th of June, 1761, Grant marched from 
his camp, near Fort Prince George, or Keowee, for the middle settle- 
ments of the Indians, and on the 10th June was attacked by a con- 
siderable number of Indians, mostly in ambuscade. Ensign John 
Monro of the 22d Regiment, one Sergeant and nine privates were 
killed; and Ensign Knight, of the Royals, Lieutenant Barber and 
Ensign Campbell, of Burton’s, and Lieutenant ‘Terry of Middleton’s 
Regiment and a number of men were wounded. ‘The firing began 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, A. M., and was not ended before 2, P. M., 
when the Indians were completely beaten off. The army pursued the 
retreating savages, destroyed the town of Etchoee, and all the towns, 
(fourteen in number,) in the middle settlements, and laid waste their 
fields and stores of provisions. Grant returned to the fort on the 9th 
of July, and the chastised and defeated savages soon sued for peace. 

As usual, Attakulla-kulla appeared as the prominent pacificator; 
but, among the conditions of peace exacted by Grant, was one that four 
Indians should be delivered up, to be put to death in front of the camp, 


* The So. Ca. Gazette of December 16, 1760, in anticipation of the arrival of 


these troops, described them as ‘choice troops, all seasoned to America,” and as 
consisting of “six hundred men from General Whitmore’s Regiment, six hundred 
from Monckton’s, and the rest from other old Regiments;” and in other places as 
two companies of the 17th, and two of the 22d Regiments, and eighty of Colonel 
Vaughn’s, or new raised Independents, and Captain Archibald McKenzie’s High- 
landers. Captain Ralph Burton’s Regiment is also mentioned in the same con- 
nection. 
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or that four green scalps should be brought in within twelve nights. 
To this sanguinary condition, Attakulla-kulla demurred, and declared 
himself unable to assent; and Grant despatched him to Charleston, to 
see if he could obtain milder terms fiom Governor Bull. On the arri- 
val of Attakulla-kulla in town, Governor Bull convened the General 
Assembly at Ashley Ferry, and submitted the matter to them; and 
with their assent, a treaty was. framed, dispensing with the bloody 
condition, but providing ample security for the whites; and it was 
signed by Attakulla-kulla and Governor Bull, September 24, 1761. 
The Indian negotiator then returned to obtain the assent of his nation; 
and a considerable time elapsed before he came back with it. At 
length he re-appeared in Charleston, on the 10th December, 1761, with 
a deputation consisting of thirty-six Cherokee men, among whom were 
1, Kettagusta, brother to the Great Warrior,* commonly called the 
Prince of Chotih; 2, Skalliloski, of Stickowih, said to be a brother of 
Judd’s Friend; 3, Cappy, of Tomawtley, son of Old Hop; 4, Onatoy, 
of ‘T'oquo, brother of the Round O; 5, Half Breed Will, of Noucasih; 6, 
The Old Warrior of Estatowih, commonly called the Good Warrior; 
7, Tetta-tellaski, of Settiquoh; and 8, Otassitih, the Man Killer of 
Keehowee; and, on the 18th December, 1761, the treaty, negotiated 
on the 23d September, preceding, was ratified in the Council Cham- 
ber, Governor Bull being absent from indisposition. 

Colonel Grant remained encamped with his troops at or near Fort 
Prince George, until there was no doubt about the ratification of the 
treaty. He arrived in Charleston, on the 18th December, 1761, and, 
on the 10th of Jannary, 1762, sailedt with his forces, in the ship Dover, 


* Occonostota, to whom we erred in giving the title of the Standing Turkey, in 
our Jast number. QOcconostota, The Standing Turkey, (whose Indian name we 
have not ascertained) and Otassitih, Judd’s Friend, were three leading hostile 
Indians. The Indian name of Sugar-Town, mentioned in our last number, was 
Kullasatchih, or Kullasatchee. 


+ Before the departure of Col. Grant, however, a duel was fought between him 
and Col. Middleton, which grew out of their disagreements during the campaign. 
Middleton, equal or superior in rank to Grant, who seems as a regular officer, to 
have had command of the expedition, held himself somewhat independent of the 
command of the latter, and entitled to certain deference and courtesies which he 
alleged the other to have withheld. Be this as it may, he deemed himself slighted 
by Grant, and after the fighting was over, threw up his command of the Provin- 
cials, returned to Charleston, and published several insulting letters in the So. Ca. 
Gazette, addressed to Grant, not only alleging discourtesy to himself, but assail- 
ing Grant’s conduct of the campaign, in not pushing the war into the Valley 
Settlements of the Indians, and utterly subjugating them—and in this particular, 
the Colonial Legislature seem to have censured Grant also. Grant was not without 
defenders, his own officer, Major Andrew Monypenny conducting the news- 
paper controversy in his behalf, and even one or more of Middleton’s officers 
siding with him. As far as we can judge from contemporaneous history, there 
were faults on. both sides—perhaps a little assumption and want of deference on 
the one hand, and too great readiness to take offence,on theother. Middleton was 
evidently exceedingly sore, and, after repeated insults, challenged and forced 
Grant to a hostile meeting, which fortunately terminated without injury to either 
party. The So. Ca. Gazette of December 26th, 1761, thus announces the honor- 
able accommodation of the affair:—‘We are happy to acquaint the public that 
the previous difficulty, which had for some time subsisted between two gentlemen 
of considerable rank, was last Wednesday happily terminated to the honor of 
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of 44 guns, the Hon. Captain Philip Tufton Percival, Esq., Comman- 
der, the Sloop Zephyr, of 12 guns, Captain William Green, and six 
transports, for the West Indies. 

We now recur to the battle-ground, to inquire into Marion’s especial 
part or exploits in the campaign. 

The South-Carolina Gazette, in the accounts it furnishes of the ex- 
pedition and its incidents, mentions that Captain Quintin Kennedy, 
with his Indian corps, was the first who discovered and attacked the 
Cherokees in ambush, on the hill, whence they for some time fired 
unseen, and that the Rangers were directed to surround the place 
whence the smoke issued. and that most of the Indians in that ambus- 
cade were either cut to pieces by them, or trampled to death by the 
horses. 

Hewatt describes Colonel Grant, as having marched with his army 
from Fort Prince George, on the 7th of June, carrying with him pro- 
visions for thirty days; that a party of ninety Indians and tiirty 
woodmen, painted hke Indians, under Captain Quintin Kennedy, 
marched in front and scoured the woods; that after them followed the 
Light Infantry, and about fifty Rangers, consisting in all, of about 
two hundred men as anadvanced guard; that, for three days, Grant 
made forced marches, to get over. two narrow and dangerous defiles, 
which he accomplished in safety; that, the day following, suspicious 
appearances arising, the troops, for the first time, loaded and prepared 
for action, and at length, having advanced near to the place where 
Montgomery had been attacked the year before, the Indian allies in 
the van-guard observed a large body of Cherokees, about 8 in the 
morning, posted upon a hill on the nght flank of the army and gave 
the alarm; that the savages rushed down and fired on the advanced 
guard, but were repulsed and recovered their heights; that the line 
was obliged to march under the hill for a considerable way, and the 
savages kept up a brisk fire from the opposite banks of a river on the 
left, and Colonel Grant ordered a party to mareh up the hill and drive 
the enemy from the heights; that the engagement became general, 
and was obstinately contested for a long time with various success; 
that the battle raged, the savages keeping up an irregular but inces- 
sant fire, from 8 o’clock, in the morning, until 11, when they gave 
way and were pursued, but continued their popping shots until 2 
o'clock, P. M.. when they disappeared; that the loss of Grant’s army 
was between fifty and sixty men, killed and wounded, and that of the 
savages, unascertained, they sinking their slain in the river to prevent 
their being scalped; that the army proceeded to Etchoee, a large Indian 
town, about midnight, and the next morning reduced it to ashes, and 
every other town in the settlements, fourteen in number, shared the 
same fate; that Grant continued thirty days in the heart of the Chero- 
kee Territory, and then returned to the Fort, the legs and feet of many 


both parties, and satisfaction of all the friends of each.” Hewatt alludes to the 
affair, rather siding with Grant, and attributing it to a contest between the Regu- 
lars and Provincials, for the chief honor of the campaign—and adds that, Grant 
and his troops being Scotchmen, it created a feud between the colonists generally, 
and the Scotch, which long embittered the feelings of the community. 
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of his men so mangled, and their strength and spirits so exhausted, 
that they could march no farther, resolving to encamp there, both to 


refresh his a army and await the determination of the Cherokees, after 
their heavy chastisement. 


Ramsay’s account is identical with that of Hewatt, and in neither 


of their histories of the expedition is the name of Marion once men- 
tioned. 


Moultrie in his memoirs, says— 


“General Marion and myself entered the field of Mars together, in an expedi- 
tion against the Cherokee Indians, under the command of Colonel James Grant, 
in 1761, when I had the honor to command a Light Infantry company, in a Pro- 
vincial Regiment; he was my first lieutenant. He was an active, brave and 
hardy soldier, and an excellent partisan officer.” 


James says— 


“In 1761, he served in an expedition under Colonel Grant, as a lieutenant in 
Captain William Moultrie’s cempany, forming part of a Provincial Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Middleton. Itis believed. that he distinguished himself 
in this expedition, in a severe conflict between Colonel Grant and the Indians, 
near Etchoee, an Indian town; but, if he did so, the particulars have not come to 
us, by any official account.’ 


Weems, either with more research or imagination, than the other 
historians and biographers, makes Marion a prominent figure in the 
battle-piece. He paints the young Lieutenant, as the leader of a for- 
lorn hope of thirty gallant fellows, selected to pierce a dangerous de- 
file, and narrowly escaping destruction from the savages in ambuscade. 
We would be depriving our readers of a high gratification not to spread 
before them Weems’ graphic account of this adventure and the subse- 
quent battle, and we therefore transcribe it here at full length. 


“To draw off the enemy from their murderous excursions, Colonel Grant wise- 
ly determined to push the war at once into their own country; which was no 
sooner discovered by them, than they instantly collected their whole force to op- 
pose him. The only passage into their country was through a dark defile or 
gap in the mountain, which it was resolved should be forced as ‘rapidly as possible. 
A forlorn of thirty brave fellows were ordered to explore the dangerous pass; 
and Marion, though but a young lieutenant, had the honor to be appointed their 
leader. At the head of his command he advanced with rapidity, while the army 
moved on to support him. But scarcely had they entered the gloomy defile, when, 
from behind the rocks and trees, a sheet of fire suddenly blazed forth, which 
killed twenty-one of his men! With the remainder, he faced about, and "pushed 
back with all speed: whereupon, great numbers of tall savages, frightfully paint- 
ed, rushed from their lurking places, and with hideous yells and uplifted toma- 
hawks, pursued, and gained upon them so fast, that nothing but the nearness of 
the advanced guard saved them from destruction. The Anglo-American army 
then prepared themselves for a serious and bloody conflict. 

An enemy in such force, so well posted, and defending the only pass in their 
country, would, they well’ knew, fight desperately. And well aware, also, what 
slaughter would follow their own defeat, they determined to yield the victory only 
with their lives. A long summer’s day was before them, for the sun had just 
risen above the hills, a bright spectator of the coming fight. Then, in high spirits, 
with justice on theit side, and an approving conscience, they cheerfully left the 
event to heaven. The British were formed in small corps, the more promptly to 
support the riflemen, who led the van, andnow with widely extended wings began 
to move. Ina little time they came in sight of the enemy, who appeared flying 
backwards and forwards, as if not well satisfied with their ground. The provin- 

cial marksmen then rapidly advancing, flew each to his tree, and the action be- 
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gan. From wing to wing, quite across the defile, the woods appeared as if all on 
fire; while the incessant crash of small arms tortured the ear like claps of sharp- 
est thunder. The muskets of the British, lixe their native bull-dogs, kept - a 
dreadful roar, but scarcely did more than bark the trees, or cut off the branches 
above the heads of the Indians. While, with far less noise, the fatal ritles con- 
tinued to lessen the numbers of the enemy. The action was kept up with great 
spirit for nearly two hours, during which the superiority of the American ‘rifle- 
men was remarkably displayed. For in that time they lost only fifty-one— 
whereas of the Indians, there tell one hundred and three, which so disheartened 
them, that they fled and gave up their country to their conquerors , who prepared 
immediately to enter it. 

Colonel Grant had hoped to surprise their towns, but, concluding that their swift- 
footed runners had given the alarm, be moved on in slow marches through the 
wilderness towards the settlements, thinking that by the destruction of their towns 
and corn-fields he should drive them into a disposition for peace.” 


Not satisfied with having crowned his hero with the laurels of war, 
Weems next proceeds to weave for him the chaplet of humanity, and 
represents him as almost shedding tears over the desolation caused by 
his sword. He makes him too, a letter writer of the first water,—the 
letter, however, being redolent of the characteristic pathos and raciness 
of the reverend biographer himself. This letter and the succeeding 
comments are so rich, that we give them also as a bonne houche for the 
reader. 


“Marion often spoke of this part of the war, as of a transaction which he re- 
membered with sorrow. *‘Wearrived,” said he, ina letter toa friend, ‘‘at the In- 
dian towns in the month of July. As the lands were rich and the season had 
been favorable, the corn was bending under the double weight of lusty roasting 
ears and pods of clustering beans. The furrows seemed to rejoice under their 
precious loads—the fields stood thick with bread. "We encamped the first night 
in the woods, near the fields, where the whole army feasted on the young corn, 
which, with fat venison, made a most delicious treat. 

“The next morning we proceeded by order of Colonel Grant, to burn down the 
Indian cabins. Some of our men seemed to enjoy this cruel work, laughing very 
heartily at the curling flames, as they mounted, loud crackling, over the tops of the 
huts. But to me it appeared a shocking sight. Poor creatures! thought I, we 
surely need not grudge you such miserable habitations. But when we came, ac- 
cording to orders, to cut down the fields of corn, I could scarcely refrain from tears. 
For who could see the stalks that stood so stately with broad green leaves and 
gaily tasseled shocks filled with sweet milky fluid and fiour, the staff of life; who, 
I say, without grief, could see these sacred plants sinking tinder our swords with 
all their precious load, to wither and rot untasted in their mourning fields? 

“T saw every w here around the footste ps of the little Indian children, where 
they had lately played under the shade of their rustling corn. No doubt they had 
often looked up with joy to the swelling shocks, and gladdened when they thought 
of their abundant cakes for the coming winter. Whe n we are gone, thought a 
they will return, and peeping through the weeds with tearful eyes, will mark the 
ghastly ruin poured over their homes and happy fields, where they had so often 
played. 

“ * Who did this?’ they will ask their mothers. 

“ ©The white people did il;? the mothers reply; ‘the Christians did it? 

“Thus for cursed Mammon’s sake, the followers of Christ have sown the hellish 
tares of hatred in the bosoms even of pagan children.” 


The reader will however with pleasure remember that these were the dark 
deeds chiefly of a kingly government. A gloomy monarch, three thousand miles 
distant, and rolling in all the pomps and pleasures of three millions of dollars per 
annum, could hardly be supposed to know what was passing in the American 
wilds; but Washington had known. With bleeding heart he had often behe!d 
the red and white men mingling in bloody fight. The horrors of the cruel strife 
dwelt upon his troubled thoughts; and soon as God gave him power, (As PRESI- 
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DENT OF INDEPENDENT Amenrica,) he immediately adopted that better system 
which he had learnt from the gospel. His successors, Adams, Jefferson and 
Madison, have piously pursued his plan. In place of the tomahawk, the plough- 
share is sent to the poor Indians—goods are furnished them at first cost—letters 
and morals are taught among their tribes—and the soul of humanity is rejoiced to 
see the red and white men meet together like brothers. 

By this god-like policy, the United States have not only saved an immensity of 
blood and treasure, but are rapidly adding to the population and strength of the 
country. 


Now to return to Marion’s letter—‘After burning twenty towns, and destroy- 
ing thousands of cornfields,* the army returned to Keowee, where the Litile Car- 
penter, a Cherokee chief, met Colonel Grant and concluded a peace. The troops 
were then disbanded: and Marion returned to his plantation in St. John’s parish, 
where, with a few well fed slaves, he continued to till his parental acres, occasion- 
ally amusing himself with his gun and fishing rod, of which he was always very 
fond. 

Simms follows Weems in his narration of Marion’s part in this 
bloody and perilous campaign, depriving it, however, of its air of ro- 
mance, and impressing it with more of the dignity of history; and, in 
addition to Weems, he cites “Horry’s MS Memoir, p. 58,” (which we 
have not had the good fortune to see), as authority. But even Simms 
seems doubtful of his ground, for he concludes thus: 

“Unhappily, the details of the war, beyond those which we have given, do not 
enable us to ascertain the extent of his [Marion’s] services. We are simply told 
that he behaved well, with skill and spirit. More than this perhaps it would be 
unreasonable to expect from any degree of talent, in the subordinate situation 
which he at that time occupied.” 

We doubt not that Marion acquitted himself both with gallantry 
and humanity in this campaign, for both these virtues were signally 
displayed in his subsequent career, and, from the facts that he was 
first lieutenant of Moultrie’s Light Infantry corps of picked men, and 
that they and the Rangers (as stated by Hewatt) followed next after 
the van-guard of Indians and woodmen, it is almost certain that he 
must have been in the thickest of the fight; but the details, we leave, 
like Simms, to be supplied by the imagination of Weems or the reader. 


mK. ©. 


* To this day the Indians cannot bear the name of Colonel Grant, and when- 
ever they see a drove of horses destroying a cornfield, they call out “Grant! Grant!” 


COME OUT TO PLAY. 


I. 
Give faney freedom to-night, 
Hence with the cares of the day, 
And, dreaming of boyhood’s delight, 
Bid the young heart come and play. 
Oh! for that precious child-ditty, 
The sweetest that boy ever sung, 
That summon’d to sports of the city, 
The hearts that knew how to be young 
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HAST THOU A SONG FOR A FLOWER. 


‘Girls and boys!’ ’tis thus methinks they say, 
‘Come out, come out, to play, 
And O! the next persuasion in the lay, 


Which said, ‘The moon doth shine as bright as day.’ 


Il. 

Even with the summons, I see 
The lake, the hillock, the vale, 

The green sward, sweet scented and free, 
And the big moon bright and pale. 

And, hey! for the shouting and leaping, 
Headlong from hillock to plain, 

As if life knew nothing of weeping, 
And boyhood dream’d never of pain. 

‘Girls and boys, renew once more that lay, 
Come out, come out to play, 

Still in your hearts a happy voice must say 

‘The moon is shining now, as bright as day.’ 


HAST THOU A SONG FOR A FLOWER 


I. 

Hast thou a song for a flower, 
Such as if breathed in its ear, 

Would waken in beauty’s own bower, 
The spirit most fit to be there ? 

Then, minstrel, I challenge thy power,— 
Such song, if thou hast, sing it here!— 

Here, where the breeze o’erwearied, 
With his travel o’er ocean creeps, 

And on the green leaf by her lattice, 
Sinks languidly down and sleeps. 


Il. 
For her the sweet music thou bringest, 
Must in a true spirit be wrought, 
And the passion of mine thou singest, 
Must be pure as the child’s first thought 
If none such within thee springest, 
Away, for thy presence is naught. 
Far better the breeze, at waking, 
Should tell her that hopeless I come, 
With itself, to the leaf at her lattice, 
And iaid me down, dreaming but dumb 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU. 


A Word from the Chair.—Wze resume our accustomed labors; returning, alter 
a two months vacation, to the Editorial fauteuil. We congratulate our readers 
no less than ourselves, by their acquisition, through our medium, of so much lite- 
rary material from other hands than our own. The numbers of our journal for 
September, October and the present month, owe little or nothing to our industry 
beyond the few pages at the close of each, which is assigned to the Editorial 
Bureau. We have thus been enabled, with clean hands, and, eomparatively, an 
unincumbered mind, to go on our way rejoicing—to snatch a brief respite from 
the daily drudgery of making provision for the month, and to forget, temporarily, 
the besetting aspects of the typographical fiends, with whom it has been our cruel 
fortune to have enjoyed such peculiar familiarity. Such respite has not fre- 
quently been allowed us. Such excellent help has not often been afforded us by 
our contributors. Our writers are slow to place themselves in the periodical 
harness, and, in possesson of a lively fancy, a fertile imagination, good tastes, 
and extensive resources of thought and reading, they prefer trifling 





with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or the sweet tangles of Neera’s hair,— 


to engaging in those nobler exercises of the pen—that mighty modern instrument 
—in which they might obtain the noblest triumphs. We would, for their own 
sakes, and for the country, that this were otherwise. They are burning daylight 
—drowsing away precious hours which are never easily recovered. The world 
around is going far beyond them. The constant and earnest attrition of rival 
minds, engaged in all the legitimate struggles of the social organization, is 
working out grand results for other communities, in which we do not share, and 
by which we are destined to be entirely overborne. The agricultural States of 
this Union are thus suffering everywhere,—-the Southern States most of all, and 
South-Carolina beyond either of these last. We can only correct the ordinary 
moral feebleness of a sparsely settled population, by the exercise of the most reso- 
lute moral energies in the individual, It is with us incumbent on the individual 
citizen to do his best, regardless of the sluggishness of the atmosphere he breathes 
—to oppose his determined individual will to this paralyzing influence, and put- 
ting out of sight the listlessness of others, the cowardice which is the humbling 
characteristic of a stationary society, to go forward to his own tasks with the 
ardor of a nature that recognizes, in the impelling infivence which he obeys, the 
immediate impulse of an exacting and imperious deity. There is no people un- 
der the sun, so well possessed of all the attributes necessary to intellectual pro- 
gress and success, as the people of the South. Fancy is, with them, one of the 
most ordinary developments. They have the creative and endowing resources— 
the various powers of the imagination—in singularly high degree—the attributes 
which make the artist, the poet and the painter, and which, properly trained and 
exercised, would carry them irresistibly forward to most admirable achievements 
in all the fields of fiction. We have but to insist upon their exercise. Let us 
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only divest ourselves of local prejudices—let us but purge our minds, and un- 
scale our visions—set them free fiom the disparaging tendency of all judg- 
ments which have to encounter the local associations first—and we shall see 
that we have been sending forth prophets daily into other lands, without having 
learned to honor them at home. Honored at home, no prophets could be 
more truthful or efficient. The time is come when we should honor them or 
we are lost. Who are to save a people if not their own prophets? Who 
are to teach us—tu know our wants to remedy our evils,—if not those, born 
among us, and delighting to love us, who are at the same time made thoroughly 
familiar, by similar endurance with ourselves, with all the facts in our condition, 
Our sons go to other States and acquire honor and distinction, who met nothing 
but sneers and hostility at home. If we have not made enemies of these, thus 
discarded, we have at least lost the resources of genius and talent which they 
might have commanded. Shall we continue this losing game or not? Shall we 
not reform it altogether, and keep our sons at home, and make them useful, and 
grow great in their sympathy and greatness} That is now the question, Verily, 
itis worth the trying, and, for a beginning, let us give the counsel, in a single sen- 
tence, which, we honestly believe, if duly followed, will lead inevitably to all the 
desired results: 
‘* Believe in one another !”? 

Do not so question the legitimacy of the community in which you yourselves 
were born, as to doubt, for a single moment, that your brothers, who have nursed 
at the same breasts with yourselves, have imbibed largely of the maternal genius— 
that there are those around you, capable, endowed by providence with all the 
requisites, not only for maintaining the successes and the distinctions of the past, 
but of multiplying them, and elevating them, carrying them forward to the highest 
points of eminence to which the genius of humanity, in any nation, is ever destined 
to attain. Nature, be sure, who has blessed you with limbs and a person of 
grace, strength and beauty, has not left you wanting in all the nobler requisites of 
thought and genius. Believe in one another, or you cannot well believe in your- 
selves—nay, unless you do so, you cannot well persuade others to believe in you— 
for the achievements of the citizen are so much common stock in the character of 
a community, in which every citizen must share; and the poor vanity of the indi- 
vidual, who, because he cannot assert the genius to be in himself, would deny it to 
his city or State, must be content, if he is believed, to be rated something less in 
the scale of being than him, who, no genius himself, can point proudly to his breth- 
ren, by whom the family character is raised and ennobled by the achievements 
of art and intellect. 

We have a purpose in these suggestions. With the close of the present volume 
of this periodical, we propose to withdraw from the conduct of its pages. It has 
not answered our expectations, and it takes too greatly from the time which we 
should find more profitably bestowed upon independent individual labors. Its 
duties are irksome, and it is compensative neither in money nor other reward., It 
is probably the last time that we shall ever commit ourselves to such labors. In 
withdrawing from this, we abandon the editorial chair, in all probability, forever. 
{n making this declaration, we must endeavour to do justice to the motive which 
has so frequently placed us in it. It has never rewarded us in a pecuniary point 
of view. Were monev the object, we could always have wrought more profitably 
wna dozen cther occupations, We have aimed at something more. We have 
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struggled, if possible, to urge and to provoke the South, into intellectual and 
literary exertions of her own—to indicate just standards of judgment in general 
literature, and to bring out the domestic genius in the various provinces of belles 
lettres and the arts. To this endeavor we have brought zeal and industry, if 
nothing more. We have succeeded in giving the due provocation to other minds, 
which, we doubt not, will yet do honor to the country. We have struck upon 
certain veins, here and there, throughout the great forests of the South and West, 
which, we are sure, will yet be worked to the great profit of the proprietor and 
country. We know that the seed which we have planted, has not always fallen 
upon stony places, and rejuice in the grateful conviction, that, though much of 
what we proposed has necessarily been left undone, we have not utterly failed in 
the inculcation of a properambition, of becoming tastes, and of just standards of 
judgment, among the small but honorable audience which it has been our fortune 
to gather at different times around us. 

Who will succeed us in our editorial seat, is, at present, unaknown—whether the 
publishers will continue to publish, is at thismoment doubtful—and this is the greater 
misfortune. It would be easy to supply the place of an editor, but not so easy to 
build up and establish a new organ of literary communion with the people. Each 
defeat of such an enterprise discourages other attempts—throws back the day of 
success,—and, in the interregnum which follows, between the downfal of one and 
the establishment of another periodical, we are very apt to lose much that has 
been gained. Let us hope that our people will take this thing into consideration, 
and not, by their tardy patronage, suffer a hopeful enterprise to go irretrievably 
down. The small amount of patronage necessary for the maintenance of a pe- 
riodical such as ours, is a mere bagatelle among a people of even moderate re- 
sources. The cost to each subscriber is but three dollars per annum. Three 
thousand subscribers, a number which ought to be procurable in South-Carolina 
alone, would amply sustain a Magazine and compensate the publishers. Let this 
money be paid, in spite of the undeservings of the work, in consideration only of 
its necessity, for every community, that would live honorably in the estimation of 
their neighbors. Its demerits will disappear under proper patronage. The genius 
of the country will gradually brighten in its pages. It will bea rallying point 
for the intellectual citizen, to which he will turn with hope, at every revolution 
of the moon, and find sympathy in the utterance of other minds, and an agreeable 
provocation to the latent genius of his own. To the unintellectual, it will be a 
light and a guide—a trainer and a teacher—in which they will learn what is deserv- 
ing of admiration, and be taught what are the proper tastes to encourage and to 
entertain. Ina sparsely settled country, such as ours, a monthly periodical 
would seem almost the only form of publication, which could, by any possibility, 
reach the homes and improve the hearts ofour people. 

We know that our work has been defective. For such deficiencies as it ex- 
hibits, the repair remains with time. Time, which gradually secures new con- 
tributors, would enable an editor to discard such as are inferior. His necessities 
compel him, very frequently, to admit contributions which his better judgment 
would frequently reject. To contributors themselves, time is needful, to learn by 
practice, the command of style—to estimate the degrees of power which they 
possess and,—a matter of scarcely less importance,—to appreciate duly the sort 
of subjects which are suitable for the periodical and the public. Most young 
writers compose rather from their readings than their thinkings. It is because 
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they have read that they write—not because they have thought. Perhaps no man 
begins to think independently until he is thirty. Up to that period, he is usually— 


as an artist, an imitator,—as a philosopher, a mere transcriber of the thoughts of 


other persons. Periodical writing, above all others except that of the newspaper 
(which, by the way, is an admirable field for acquiring this knowledge) requires 
first, that the writer shall address himself to the absolute wants and deficiencies 
of the reader; and, next, that he shall derive his thoughts from the facts in the 
case, from his own experience and observation, from original surveys of the ne- 
cessity at large,—and not from old essays, and books long exploded, and maxims 
which have survived their time, and authorities which haveoutlived their mission. 
The greatest bore to the editor of a magazine, is the contributor who writes un- 
exceptionable commonplaces, with whom you cannot find fault, except that he 
provokes sleep when you look for excitement. Let contributors think rather of 
those whom they address,—what is their character and impulse—what their his- 
tory—what they need, and what will serve them in their progress. And these 
questions involve the concerns of belles lettres and the arts, no less than of morals 
and the sciences. There is a utilitarianism in art and fiction, as well as in politics 
and trade. To acquire this knowledge, on the part of the contributor, time and 
practice are essential—and for this the literary periodical is necessary. Here is 
the field for frequent exercise, without which there is no training and no perform- 
ance. Here, the young pinions of fancy are trained for flight—here the keen 
eyes of philosophy are unscaled for search. But we should vainly urge the value 
of such a vehicle upon a people, unless they are persuaded to have a faith in one 
another—in the domestic genius—and an abiding confidence in the future achieve- 
ments of their children. To such as have not this faith and this hope, we speak 
in the language of expostulation and entreaty. Immersed in selfish occupations 
or in frivolous and effeminate exercises, they do not remember what is due to 
the country, nor conceive how much of its safety and honor depends upon the 
just development of the intellectual nature of their progeny. Our last prayer is, 
that they open their eyesin season to the necessity of seizingupon every agent, of 
whatever kind, by which the mind of the country may be brought into exercise— 
by which the genius of the individual shall be made to perform its office. For 
our own poor part, we have striven in our humble way, in the one department in 
which, seeking these objects, we might hope to subserve them. We have pro- 
bably done our share in degree with our ability. Our proposed tasks are nearly 
ended. Others will succeed to us, better prepared, no doubt for success; but, we 
think, not more zealous nor more industrious. Let us once more exhort those 
who read our pages, to believe more in one another and in themselves—to give 
their full faith to the genius of the community in which they live, and to foster it 
with all their most favoring affections. Their life is in this genius. That they 
should leave their sons to honor, and their inheritance in security, is a hope that 
ean only be grounded upon the conviction that the domestic mind is doing its 
duty, with all its attributes in activity, in conserving the honorable in its past, and 
the meritorious in its present possessions, 
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WALKS AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 

Our recent visit to the North necessarily took us frequently among the pub- 
lishers. With some few axes of our own to grind, we naturally looked a little 
among the doings of other workmen, co-laborers in letters and the arts. A few 
general remarks and some suggestions, may be ventured here, in reference to the 
publishing business of the country—from which it is barely possible that good 
results may follow. Publishing is a business to itself, and has no sort of concern 
with authorship. This is a fact not generally understood in the South. We 
are frequently written or applied to for copies of our own writings, when, it is 
sometimes the case, that we have not even seen a copy ourselves, of the par- 
ticular work in question, since it passed into and through the hands of the printer. 
The author sells or leases his manuscript to the publisher—in other words, he 
disposes of all the copyright privileges, or yields them for a limited time, or shares 
their profits, with the particular agent, called a publisher, who undertakes to 
give them circulation throughout the country. These publishers are not neces- 
sarily printers by trade, and do not always do their own printing. The Brothers 
Harper, are exceptions. Two or three of these brothers, out of the four, were 
brought up as printers. Their sagacity, energy and industry, have lifted them into 
their present commanding position, and given them a large and increasing fortune. 
They employ hundreds of operatives, male and female—almost as many presses— 
a Stereotype foundery, several massive brick houses,—all their own property— 
the proofs of their singular success and enterprise. Several hundred thousand 
dollars are invested in their private vaults, in stereotype plates of standard, clas- 
sical and other works, the sale of which, whether fast or slow, is unquestionable. 
For the circulation of their books, they make it an object of interest with numerous 
agents—booksellers—in every part of the Union. This is one of the secrets of 
success in the business of the publisher. At the same moment, or nearly so, 
their books, by calculated regard to distances, are simultaneously on sale at the 
counters of the shopkeeper, from Maine to Mississippi. Township and country, 
city and village, nay, barge, rail road and steamboat, are all thus provided,.and 
all equally busy, in the task of selling their publications. These are all so many 
employees. Tosecure their activity.and gain a preference in their regards—for the 
bookseller can dispose of many books to the customer without any reference to 
their merits, and merely on the strength of his reeommendation— liberal discounts 
are offered him; the works themselves are studiously put forth in a shape which 
combines, as nearly as possible, cheapness and neatness; and numerous copies of 
each publication,—perhaps one hundred and fifty, upon an average—are given to 
editors of newspapers, and periodicals, in every city or village in which the ex- 
tent of sales can justify this liberality. 

The business, as conducted by Harper & Brothers, is pretty much that of every 
publishing house in the country, except that, in few other instances, do we find 
the publishers to-be printers also. That they are so, gives Harper & Brothers 
some advantage. The publishing cities are three in number. New-York takes 
the first rank in regard to the frequency of its issues. Philadelphia occupies the 
next place, and Boston the third. In the latter city, the tastes are more fastidious, 
and the critical standards more parochial. Here they do not often publish the 
works of any but New England authors; and their local criticism, influencing the 
publishers necessarily, seems to have had the effect of narrowing their regards to 
such writings-only, as, forbearing to offend conventional taste and opinion, are not 
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likely to venture upon any of those daring outlawries which constitute what is 
called genius. A nice propriety of manner, a delicate taste, a subtle or a pretty 
fancy, admitting a little quaintness of style orits affectation as ap ingredient that 
may serve instead of other condiment—these, with the requisite amount of recog- 
nized philosophy—are the qualities which satisfy commonly the Boston publisher. 
He puts forth the greatest amount of verse which is published in the country. 
He has a faith in Lowell, and Longfellow, and Whittier, and even believes in 
Miss Gould and Mrs, Sigourney. That he is right in regarding the three former 
as persons of very considerable merit, is unquestionable. We look upon Lowell 
as decidedly the best of the three, more of a poet and less of an artist than Long- 
fellow, and more pregnant with thoughts and fancies, original and fresh, than 
either. That he has certain affectations from which he has need to free himself 
with all expedition, is probably the consequence of his too great subservience, just 
now, to the spirit that presides over his local criticism. Longfellow is an artist— 
delicate, graceful, ingenious—in all the respects of versemaking. He has an ex- 
quisite ear for the appreciation of the harmonies of language—but it strikes us 
that it would not be difficult to point to the ear-mark of another in the thoughts 
contained in every sentence which heever penned. His first labors in verse were 
the most servile copyings of Bryant. The Germans and early English song 
writers furnish his present models. His drama of the “Spanish Student,” with 
some pretty passages, is a bald and feeble copy, with little that is original, with 
nothing that is bold, and, very little that is marked with vivacity or spirit. It is 
the grace and sweetness of his verse, and that extreme simplicity of the thought 
which taxes no intellect to sean,—which we read as we run—that constitutes his 
claims upon the regards of the reader, Whittier has energy and life. He is 
bold and manly, and with less of the spiritual, or higher element of poetry, pos- 
sesses much of the faculty which is successful in the didactic, the moral and the 
descriptive. He has force enough for an ode writer, and, upon national or sec- 
tional topics, could meet the requisitions of the moment with much more success 
than either of the former. A fourth of July ode,—something on the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, or a vindictive apostrophe to Virginia, Carolina or Louisiana, on 
the subject of slavery, and the treatment ot good old Mr. Hoar, the representa- 
tive of Massachusetts—would, at his hands, be a fierce lyric that would not dis- 
credit the days of Puritanism in its fervor, its energy, its concentrative audacity 
of aim and flight. His muse is declamatory at present—a few years hence and 
she will mature into the contemplative, and, unless she becomes more spiritual at 
the same time, will become drowsy in due degree with her loss ot energy and 
blood. Our hope, of these three, is in Lowell. But he must address himself to 
his work as if it were work, and abandon the making of fugitive verse. His ge- 
nius will do better things in taking longer flights. Hawthorne, a delicate, essayi- 
cal prose writer, has a fine fancy of his own, which sometimes imps the soarings 
of the ambitious muse. He is naive and generous in his genius, quite unaffected, 
(as we think,) and capable, in another atmosphere, of more courageous things. 
Of Emerson, we frankly confess, our expectations are very high in spite of his 
Carlyleisms. We are not disposed to underrate Carlyle, but we loathe this rea- 
diness, which is so American (in our literature at least) of being this or that 
Englishman’s man. Emerson’s essays declare a mind of his own, which can 
only be sure of itself and of future justice, by breaking loose, as soon as possible, 
from the leading strings of the European model. Some of his poetry has always 
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seemed to us at once fresh, felicitous andtrue. We are glad to see that a volume 
of these poems, together with a new edition of the Essays of the same writer, are 
now in the press of James Munroe & Co., of Boston. A circular from these pub- 
lishers, now before us, apprises us that they also have in preparation, the last 
new work of Richter, (Jean Paul) entitled “Walt and Vult, or The Twins,’—the 
translation by Mr. T. Lee; also, ‘‘Carlyle’s Life of Schiller,” a new edition; a 
new edition of the “Sartor Resartus,” by the same author; a life of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Ware, jr., with portraits;—(Is this Dr. Ware the writer of “Probus” and 
‘“‘Zenobia”?) the ‘“Miscellanies and Poems of Alexander H. Everett”—and a re- 
vised edition of Archdeacon Hare’s ‘“Guesses at Truth.” They announce sun- 
dry other books, as just published, which have not yet reached us. 

The more serious struggle is between the publishers of New-York and Phila- 
delphia. The publishers of the latter city are not willing to yield an ascendancy 
which seems naturally to have followed the conspicuous position which it held 
from the beginning of our confederacy, partly, we apprehend, because of its being 
the political centre of the Union for many years, and partly because of the great 
amount of wealth and the large population which flowed naturally from the pru- 
dent management of affairs by the descendants of Wm. Penn. A faith in the 
safety of capital and property was a plain result of the methodical habits, and 
peaceful principles of the Society of Friends,—which, even the fierce frolies of 
the citizens of Brotherly Love, as exhibited in recent days, have not altogether 
succeeded indoing away. Here, too, the venerable Matthew Carey began early 
the business of the publisher, and transmitted it to his sons, both of whom (H. C. 
Carey, of the firm of Carey & Lea, and Edward Carey, of the firm of Carey & 
Hart) were gentlemen of great personal worth and character, and excellent men 
of business. Wesuspect, that, for individual propriety of bearing, liberality and 
a correct judgment of the requisites of their profession, these gentlemen were 
among its most honorable representatives in this country. The business of these 
Houses, with that of their successors, made the nearest approach, we are inclined 
to believe, over all others, to thatof the Messrs Harper. ‘These publishers, like 
Harper & Brothers, have amassed large sums of money. Henry C. Carey 
withdrew from the business a few years ago, and has since honorably distin- 
guished himself as a writer of several valuable works on topics of Political 
Economy. His brother, Edward L. Carey, died last spring, after suffering for 
some years from a tedious affection of the spine. He was the friend of artists, 
and devoted large sums to pictures, of which his collection is at once valuable 
and extensive. He had a nice and delicate appreciation of works of art, and 
held the chair of President of the Pennsylvania Academy, at the time of his 
death. Carey & Hart address themselves at present, to those works of literature, 
which seem to demand illustrations. They have in preparation, new editions of 
several of our native poets, which are to go forth with some of the loveliest 
specimens of art, ever executed in this country. Among these are Bryant and 
Longfellow. The designs, for the latter, which we have examined, are by 
Huntington, and very beautiful things they are. They have also issued a new 
edition of Moore’s Lalla Rookh, illustrated by the very admirable designs of the 
old London edition, which are, perhaps, quite as good, if not better, than anything 
that could be done at present. A new edition of their “Poets and Poetry of 
America,” is about to appear, with new illustrations; and “The Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,” by Longfellow, has already reached us. This is a volume that has 
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been looked for with some anxiety. It is a work of interest and value, but not, 
altogether, such as we had a right to look for, at the hands of Mr. Longfellow. 
It will amply answer the demands of the public, affording certainly, a general, 
and not incorrect idea, perhaps, of what the muse has peen doing, in past and 
present times, upon the continent. But it has not been a labor of love with the 
editor. He has not expended much of his qwn time or talent upon it. His own 
good taste does not frequently inform its pages. He has been content to.com- 
pile it from whatever materials have been most convenient—has helped himself, 
without scruple, to the rifi-raff translations of beginners, who, learnipg the seve-.* 
ral languages, have sent their crude exercises to the magazines. Mr. Longfel- 
low’s own hands do not sufficiently appear in these translations;a@md the work - 
might just as well have been executed by a common workman. Now, it is as a® 
translator, that Mr. Longtellow’s chief excellence appears, and his own reputa~ 
tion, no less than the public expectation, required that he should have given 
himself up more thoroughly to thi€*performance. Still, the volume is a fair one, 
which will answer the proposed object. The same publishers address the pic- 
torial arts to a humbler class of purchasers, and we have, at their hands, several 
publications of the merely queer and grotesque in fiction, illustrated by a like 
talent in sketching. Of these, we may speak hereafter. We note, among their 
announcements, a new edition of Carlyle, to be edited by Emerson; the Historical 
Essays of M. Thierry, author of the admirable and audacious history of the Nor- 
man Conquest of England; a collection of the prese writers of England and 
America, to be edited by Griswold; a similar collection of the prose writers of 
Germany, edited by Professor Hedge; Travels in England and Wales, by Kohl, 
—a German, whose rambles in Ireland formed one of the most pleasant and 
readable volumes of the day;—and other works to which it will be time enough 
to reter when they make their appearance. 

Lea & Blanchard have, in times past, put forth some of the most valuable pub- 
lications which have appeared in the country. We owe to them numerous col- 
lections from which other publishers shrunk with dismay. They were the 
publishers of the “Encyclopedia Amerieana,”—a ponderous work, requiring an 
immense outlay of capital, with the prospect of slow returns; and, recently, their 
publication of the ‘Exploring Expedition” is honorable to their taste and enter- 
prise as publishers. Their business has lately been assuming a new direction, 
and they now mostly confine themselves to works in Law and Medicine, which 
are chiefly interesting to the professions. Occasionally, we owe to them a volume 
or two, more generally grateful to the public. Such is the book of Mr. Rush, 
which, in the present condition of the Oregon question, may be held politically 
valuable. Such, also, is the history of the Exploring Expedition, already spoken 
of,—of which, a new and cheap edition is in preparation. A history of the late 
war, by C. J. Ingersoll, has just been given to this press, of which, the first volume 
has gone forth to the public. Of this work, there will, in all probability, be many 
differing opinions. Mr. Ingersoll is not the same writer, in his tastes, as when 
he wrote the famous “Inchiquin Letters.” He has been spoiled, as a writer, 
by the bar and the hustings. His letter, recently, to John Quincy Adams, though 
admirable for its tone and politics, was yet, in literary respects, in very bad 
taste, and we learn that the same objection may be urged, with justice, to the 
present publication. But Mr. Ingersoll is quite indifferent to any opinion 
upon his history, which forbears to assail its essential merits of truthfulness and 
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just judgment. Upon these qualities in his book, he is said to pride. himself 
with a laudable confidence in his own rectitude. We have no doubt, that, in this 
particular, his history will be equally popular and good. He is well able to 
make itso. His knowledge of the absolute facts is unquestionable, and his in- 
tegrity, where he is known, is bevond doubt or reproach. Mr. Ingersoll went to 
Congress, for the first time, during the war. He belonged, if we err not, to the 
war party,—was placed on an important committee, and is said to have carefully 
recorded all the secret, as well as the published history of the time, His de- 
velopments of the hidden polities of parties, it is believed, will be equally rich 
and important. He will show up, to the country, in full lengths, the imbecile 
Statesmen, no less than the imbecile warriors, of that interesting period; and the 
promise altogether justifies us in the hope, that we are to be put in possession of 
facts of general value, in our history, though it may be that they may be clothed 
in illegitimate rhetoric, and made sometimes tedious by prolonged dissertations, 
such as belong rather to the stump, or to the empty benches of a lower house, 
than the sober pages of the historian.—Lea & Blanchard have just given us “‘Si- 
borne’s History of the War in France and Belgium, in 1815,”—in other words 
the Waterloo campaign—containing minute details of the battles of Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, Wavre and Waterloo. We have read this volume, which is an oc- 
tavo, with great satisfaction, and arise from it with a full conviction of the wri- 
ter’s honesty of purpose, and industrious search after authorities. This work is 
admitted in Europe, and among the military men who should know, to be the 
very best authority in regard to the mighty struggles which led to Napoleon’s 
final overthrow. The writer joins frequent issue with Mr. Alison and others» 
and comments, sometimes very scornfully, upon the presumption upon which 
they decide questions and doubts, in which they betray nothing but their own igno- 
rance. Siborne’s narrative is lively, and his descriptions picturesque. He is 
supposed to be truthful, and we can answer for it that he is not dull—There are 
other Philadelphia publishers with whom our own labors have not brought us 
much in contact. Grigg & Elliott, Cowperthwaite, Biddle & Others, who devote 
themselves to school books, generally—to works of the classics for Colleges and 
Academies,—text books—and, occasionally, to a series of the poets in octavo,— 
with some of which, as in the case of Milton, Shelly, &c., they make sad work 
in respect to typographical improprieties. Some of these octavos seem never to 
have enjoyed the benefit of a proof reader at all. 

In New-York, as might be expected in the case of the metropolis, there is a 
degree of activity in the publishing world, to which we find no approach in any 
other part of the country. This is due to several causes,—the great number of 
the population,—the commercial intercourse which it maintains by its shipping, 
with other places, and its intimate connection with Europe. We need not go into 
details. It is inevitable, perhaps, that the great metropolitan city of a country 
will be the place in which the men of science and literature wili ultimately con- 
gregate. Here will they attain theirlevels, by comparison with rival minds, and 
in the determination of their several statures, fix the standards of merit for the 
guidance ofa nation at large. It has been one of the evil circumstances in the 
way ofa just judgment, and of impartial criticism among us, that we have several 
rival publishing cities, in all of which, conflicting standards are set up, each 
swearing by its own particular idol. France has but one Paris, England but one 
{.ondon, and we hear nothing of the great names of either country, away from its 
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capital city. New-York must and will be our centre, and present indications 
seem to’show that the period rapidly approaches, when her superiority will be 
completely acknowledged. The sufficient proof is in the fact, that hither tend 
writers from all quarters of the country, east and west, north and south, in order 
to obtain utterance through the medium of the press. We allude, now, to the pure- 
ly literary and original writers. Compilers of school-books, dictionaries, gram- 
mars, &c. as they address themselves only to a demand which is arbitrary and 
absolute, and appeal but little to the tastes, and wholly to the necessities of the 
country, are never suffered to enter into any general estimates of the literary 
doings of a people New York isthe great mart for the publication of our origi- 
nal literature, and the editions of each work sent forth by her publishers, far 
exceed in number those of any other city. They do not address themselves par- 
ticularly to the eye, for they contemplate the great body of the people; but, even 
in this respect, there has been a considerable and gratifying change in the ex- 
ternals of the books they issue. They seem to us to have attained very nearly 
that degree of excellence in the matter of paper, print and binding, which is 
consistent with such moderation in prices, as will not lessen the demand for 
literature, which it was the office of the very cheap publications of the last four 
years to provoke and stimulate. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to say that, at this moment, there is a much 
greater degree of activity in the world of literature, than has been manifested for 
several years. We do not mean, by this, the literature that we beg, borrow and 
steal, from other countries. On the contrary, our remark has a purely domestic 
reference. From what we see and hear, it is evident that our people are begin- 
ning to look for the productions of the native mind with something of disquiet 
and impatience. They feel that there is a privation,—that a domestic voice is 
necessary for our own passions and desires, as well as for our own facts and for- 
tunes, and they chafe at the tardiness with which the native genius responds to 
their requisitions. In other words, the class of readers increases, who ask that 
the nation shall have a speech, as it has a heart, of its own,—that it should speak 
from this heart, for the yearnings and the successes of this heart,—and they feel 
a mingled sentiment of mortification and disappointment, that our publishers 
should still continue to pour out for them the foreign mixtures,—the thoughts, the 
faneies and the philosophies of other lands, whose people have no affinities with 
us, and whose thoughts and opinions, however grateful they may be to the mo- 
mentary and passing mood, can never satisfy the hopes, or illustrate the histories, 
or gratify the ambition, of thenative American. Our publishers are just now be- 
ginning, perhaps for the first time, to discover this appetite, and to appreciate the 
earnestness of its cravings. They are all of them beginning to comprehend the 
value of an international copyright law, or, if not altogether assured of this,—for 
many of them still hanker after the flesh-pots of the Egyptian,—they, at least, are 
perfectly satisfied of the value of a copyright publication, which makes them se- 
cure against the encroachments of the inferior press. There is yet another con- 
sideration, which has tended, in some degree, to open their eyes to the impor- 
tance of domestic authorship; and this is the wretchedly inferior character of 
much of the belles lettres which they get from abroad. Since the death of Scott, 
and the withdrawal of Bulwer, and others, from the field of prose fiction in Eng- 
land, their resort has been to the literature of France, Germany, and other na- 
tions of the continent of Europe,—wretched translations of which are thrust upon 
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us, in the perusal of which, the public mind begins to tire. The repetitions are 
endless of the same old stories. The prurient details of Sue and Paul de Koch 
begin to stale upon the taste, and the clever talent of Miss Bremer and Frede- 
rick Soulie, are scarcely sufficient to satisfy the earnest tempers of a people, like 
the American, born of the Anglo-Norman race, and craving for the bold, the vi- 
gorous, and the fresh, in those fictions which appeal to the national imagination. 
We begin naturally to ask after those writers among ourselves, whose works we 
have seen as freely circulated among the reading public of Europe, as ever were 
the writings of Europeans lated among ourselves. Our publishers have 
been slow in arriving at this conviction. There were good reasons for this tardi- 
ness. They were getting English books for nothing. They had but to go forth 
ani pick up, since our international morals have declared that there are certain 
things and commodities of value, the works of men’s hands and brains, which yet 
are not property, and upon which violent hands may be laid at any moment, 
without any danger being incurred of indictment for fraud, or petty larceny. The 
publishers, many of whom are profoundly religious men, found no fault with a 
morality so convenient ;—and this ‘picking and stealing’ went on with a rare ac- 
tivity among them. As long as this business continued profitable, they were 
scarcely willing to pay for the commodity. Such a proceeding, however moral, 
would have been legally gratuitous. But, if this profitable business was free to 
one, it was equally free to one hundred; and no courtesies of the trade could con- 
trol parties who had so little scruple in the common spoliation of the author. 
The business was overdone,—broken up,—by the crowds who came to poach in 
the same manors. Still, though this condition of things led the large capitalists 
to sigh after copyright securities, there were some difficulties which prevented 
them from duly acknowledging the claims of domestic authorship. It is ordina- 
rily hard work to persuade one’s immediate neighbors of his possession of any 
special merits ;—‘“'’tis distance lends enchantment to the view,”—and this locally 
disparaging judgment, was still farther exercised by an influence, which has al- 
ways been unfavorable to works of original character. Our publishers,—not 
usually men of letters themselves,—are in the habit of retaining certain employees, 
who examine manuscripts, and declare upon their merits. 


These persons, in the 
language of the trade, are ordinarily styled “readers.” 


An author whose merits 
are known to the publisher, by frequent appearances before the public, is, of 
course, seldom or never subjected to an ordeal, which is sometimes an humilia- 
ting one,—since, as in the case of Scott and Bulwer, the most admirable writings 
of genius may be put under the ban, by an individual not capable of understand- 
ing them, or one who may have his own prejudices, or other personal virtues ope- 
rating to make him commit an injustice, from which,—at least so far as his em- 
ployers are concerned,—there is seldom any appeal. It would amuse, did our 
space allow, to point to the number of instances, in England and America, where 
books, which have proved subsequently the most famous and successful, have 
been thrown out and rejected, by the “readers” of some of the greatest publish- 
ing houses in the two countries. For an interesting view of this subject, let us 
refer the reader to the volume, by R. H. Horne, entitled “The False Medium,” 
a work intended to show by what variety of influences, the man of genius is kept 
from the hearing of the public. Now, amoment’s reflection will serve to con- 
vince any reflecting mind that, ordinarily, the critic for a publishing house must, 


necessarily, give his judgment against works of original merit. He is engaged by the 
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publishers, because of the supposed safety of his judgments. He is usually a 
person well read in the current literature of the day and country,—he is supposed 
to know what ordinarily pleases the public,—what, in other words, is likely to 
sell,—and to be heedful that the works published shall offend no sects and parties, 
by which the success and circulation of the publication will be prevented, or im- 
paired. To be able to pen a respectable common-place English paragraph in re~ 
gard to the book he recommends,—to be able to. say of it, that it is in the beaten 
track, that it violates no usages, or standard pringiples,—that it is in the common 
fashion of such things,—that it is sate,—will io, ibust sell,—will suit the vulgar 
taste, and vex no vulgar prejudices ;—these are all the ordinary requisites that 
go to make up the “reader” for a modern publishing establishment. Now, at 
the first blush of the matter, we must see thatthe very fact of originality is against 
the book offered for the examination of such a critic. The very requisition of 
the publisher, under and for whom he works, makes against the writer. He 
startles,—he may cffend,—he is novel, but may not be popular. It is safer to re- 
ject than to ‘publish, and the original production is vetoed accordingly. This is 
a frequent history in literature; and it arises from a cause, the operations of 
which are particularly manifest in the history of American literature. Thus 
guided, thus governed, our publishers do not keep pace with the progress of the 
very mind they teach. 

Having furnished their readers, for twenty years or more, with a certain class 
of books, calculated for a people in their leading strings, they are slow to disco- 
ver that they, in time, come to need higher authorities. They fancy the popular 
mind to be as they found it, and make no allowances for a progress inevitable 
from theirown publications. These publications have gradually lified this mind, 
and no longer suffice to satisfy its cravings. The people look around forstronger 
aliment, but the old publishers, having servived their mission, keep hammering 
away at the old rate, as if they still had to deal with children in their aecidence. 
Suddenly, a new publisher starts up. A happy casualty informs him. A sudden 
suggestion unseals his vision. He sees, or fancies, an opening,—tries the expe- 
riment,—furnishes a new class of writings to his public, and leaps suddenly into 
fortune, rubbing his eyes and wondering at his own good and wholly unexpected 
luck. We have a ease of this sort in the history of Wiley & Putnam’s “Library 
of Choice Reading.” The scheme of that library, contemplating the old quaint 
writers of the Elizabethan and other valuable but remote periods in English lite- 
rature, was conceived by a gentleman of elegant tastes and various reading, and 
proposed to one of the largest and most distinguished publishing, houses of the 
country. They were confounded at the absurdity and extravagance of the pro- 
position, which they hooted out of all hearing. “Would you ruin us ?’—was 
the question put to their extra-official (officious, no doubt, was their opinion also) 
adviser. Other publishers treated the suggestion in like manner, and it was 
finally taken up by Wiley & Putnam. Now that the sale of this elass of books 
has run up to an average of five or six thousand copies each, the whole tribe are 
about to publish libraries ; and these authoritative gentry, thus eaught behind the 
time, and the very people for whom they were duly catering with most unself- 
ish and patriotic industry, are all now eager in the contest which shall soonest 
fill our shelves with the good books of the ages of Elizabeth and Anne. And so 
they will go, until new counsellors suddenly open their eyes to the discovery of a 
further unlooked for progress among the American people, who are destined, 
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under heaven, to furnish the largest and grandest audiences to genius that the 
old world has ever known, and that modern and recent worlds have ever dreamed 
of. The movement has had its effect upon the productive, as well as the receptives 
mind of the nation, and the same publishers, (Wiley & Putnam) have every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the experimental library of native litera- 
ture, which they have put forth on the same plan with the foreign. We disap- 
proved of the plan of this library, separate from the English. We saw no good 
reason for it, and found, or cied, substantial reasons against it. But these 
have been already glimpsed @in a preceding number, and we will not renew 
their consideration. 

The signs of the new movement upon which we have congratulated the Ame- 
rican reader, are equally numerous and striking, but in no particulars better shown 
than in the great present demand for American manuscript of interest and value, 
Prices given, it is true, are not large, as how should they be, when the book is 
retailed at fifty cents, and editions of five thousand may be considered very large 
ones. But, to the prompt and industrious writer, the results are tolerably com- 
pensative. Ofcourse, young beginners must disabuse themselves of many of 
the false notions, in this respect, with which they set out. Young beginners sel- 
dom get any thing for their first performances. They must make a reputation, 
before publishers will think it worth their while to incur the risk of paying author, 
as well as rift. And here, let us correct some of the vague statements, which 
oceasionally appear in the newspapers, touching the pay of authors. It is only 
now and then that Lalla Rookh yields three thousand guineas, ar a popular novel 
five thousand dollars. "With the exception of some two or three of our writers, 
very few of our novelists have ever realized a thousand dollars for a work in two 
volumes. Many of them get nothing. Some receive one or two hundred, and 
thus they range from this amount to twelve and fifteen hundred dollars. Pauld- 
ing got fifteen hundred dollars for his ““Dutchman’s Fireside,” and for “Westward 
Ho!” and these, in that day, were considered very large prices. Two hundred 
dollars, as we learn, were all that Dana got for his “Two Years before the 
Mast,”—a work, the sale of which was notoriously very great. But how many 
must be sold to compensate publisher and author, of a book which is retailed at 
fifty cents. When we are told that Prescott received six thousand dollars for 
his “Conquest of Mexico,” we are not reminded of the fact, that he was engaged 
upon the work for several years, expended a large amount upon the necessary 
books and material, and did not, accordingly, receive a compensation equal ta 
that of an ordinary clerk in a retail dry goods establishment. For nine in ten,— 
ay, for nineteen in twenty,—of the books published in England and America, the 
authors have never received a sixpence,-—many of them have experience loss, 
and many more have been tendered such pittances as have made them curse and 
quit forever, the supposed delightful walks of literature and art. He, therefore, 
whose object is pecuniary recompense, will do well to weigh cautiously the ques- 
tion before renouncing, for the pursuits of letters, the ordinary objects of social 
enterprise and industry. The man whom nature drives, in his own spite, and in 
utter disregard to his neighbors, has a destiny to obey, and must submit with 
meekness and patience to his allotment. But to him who hankers after the crea- 
ture comforts, let him turn to any other craft; secure, in any other, of much more 
worldly recompense than he will find in this. Nor is the pay derived from peri- 
odical writing of a better character. It should be better, for no species of lite 
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rary labor is more utterly exhausting, as its habitual exercise demands constant 
transition of subject, and as constant transitions of the mind from thought to 
thought. But, of all the American periodicals, there is not one which pays all 
its contributors. Among the best of them, but one in a score receives any com- 
pensation, and this is usually an amount so small, as to discourage the industry 
of writers who set much value upon their performances. Godey’s and Graham’s 
Magazines, have been among the most liberal, having paid certain of their con- 
tributors for their articles, at rates which would discredit the reported libera~ 
lity of the British publishers. But the palmy aabbave gone by, even with these 
journals, and they were never marked with a white stone by the generality of 
contributors, These statements differ largely from some that occasionally make 
their way into the newspapers; but they are not the less true for allthis. The va- 
nity of authors frequently prompts them to report their anticipations as realized 
results ; and a false civility, and something of the same passion, keeps the pub- 
lisher from contradicting them. In the matter of magazine and periodical wri- 
ting, we may add, that the author is constantly the victim of lying editors and 
publishers, who beguile him of his writings and abuse him, from their chair of cri- 
ticism, if he ventures to complain. There is not a professional literary man of 
the country, who has nota long story to relate, of the arts by which he has been 
swindled of his contributious by that class of insects of literature, whom Moore 
compares with the maggot who is said to feed and fatten upon the* brains of the 
elk,—the noble animal perishing finally, the prey of the miserable insect*which 
has fed upon his life. But we passto more detailed considerations in regard to 
ithe current literature of the day. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON. 

To illustrate one portion of the preceding article most effectually, it is only 
necessary to mention, that there is a publishing house newly established,—that 
of Messrs. Paine & Burgess,—who declare their plan to be not only the pub- 
lishing of American books, but of American books solely. This fact, in connection 
with that other already mentionec, of a library of native literature, by Wiley & 
Putnam, proving itselfsuccessful in its sales, in spite of the hurried and imperfect 
manner in which it begun, and in spite of many hostile predictions, is significant 
enough. But these facts do not standalone. New libraries projected by Harper 
& Brothers, by the Langley’s, Appleton’s, Wm. Taylor & Others,—all of these 
publishers declaring their determination to mingle the works of the native, with 
those of the foreign writer—are equally significant. Until now, no such deference 
was accorded to the domestic genius. It might struggle as it could. Now, we 
behold the antenne of the publishers, stretched out in every direction, patriotically. 
eager to grasp at the prey for which they never prayed before. The domestic 
manuscript rises in value. There is some demand for it in the market, and 
there is some reason for the demand, We consider the progress of the American 
—his rapid recent advances to a just appreciation of his own resources, and of 
the resources of his country—his increasing convictions that the national genius 
is not only equal to itsown wants, butis such as would do honor to the ambition 
of any other nation—when, in addition to the spread of these convictions, we see 
the poverty and inferiority of the writings brought us from abroad,—we do not 
despair of seeing the tables completely turned in the progress of the next ten ar 
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fifteen years. We do not doubt that the increasing faith of the publishers in our 
own resources, will enable us entirely to shake off the colonial thraldom which 
still fetters, in so large a degree, the otherwise free spirit of this nation. 

This complete reform would long since have been effected, had the publishers 
been willing to co-operate, in any degree, with the intellect and the desires of the 
people. It is with them to say what books the people shall possess. Ordinarily, 
and until they publish, we know little or nothing, and care little or nothing, about 
what is put forth in Europe. We do not ask for D’Israeli’s last book,—nor for 
Tupper’s,—nor for Howitt’s. ‘The first news we have of them is through our 
publishers, and we should be just as well satisfied, and, perhaps, more so, to 
receive from their hands, the productions of a native writer. Cooper, or Irving, 
or Bird, or Kennedy, or Bryant, or Poe, or Emerson, or Lowell, or Hoffman, or 
Neal, or Longfellow, or Hawthorne, or Dana,—or,—but the list of names,— 
equal in real genius to the writings of almost any that we import, and superior to 
many in every department of literature, is such as should call a blush into their 
cheeks, that, catering as they do, patriotically as they profess, for the American 
people, they should be so utterly heedless of the American intellect. But let us 
proceed to a catalogue raisonnéc,—we have not space for more,—of the publications 
of the present season. And, first, of those of Paine & Burgess. These gen- 
tlemen have projected a collection entitled, ““The Medici Series of Italian 
Prose.”’ This collection consists of a number of translations from the best Italian 
authors. It is edited by C. Edwards Lester, United States Consul at Genoa,—a 
gentleman who has heretofore distinguished himself as the author of a couple 
of works relating to the present and the future of England, her glory and her 
shame,—which occasioned some sharp controversies when published, and alto- 
gether had the merit of provoking no little excitement among the brothers of the 
press. It was admitted that these works, though of questionable propriety in 
some respects, were, at least, highly spirited in their tone, and, in their temper, 
thoroughly American. We were bound to forgive Mr. Lester a little rashness, 
in consideration of his acknowledged patriotism. 

The works of the “Medici Series,” under his direction, have reached six 
volumes, all of which are of a character deserving of commendation, as distin- 
guished either by the interests of the narrative, or the moral, political, or histori- 
cal value of their contents. The first volume of this series, is a novel entitled, 
“Ettore Fieramosca, or the Challenge of Barletta,’ from the pen of Massimo 
D’Azeglio, and is translated by the Editor. This romance is described as the 
best specimen extant of Italian prose fiction. We are too little familiar with 
modern Italian letters to challenge the assertion; but we have always been 
taught to consider this eminent position, as being generally accorded to “J Pro- 
messi Sposi,” of Alessandro Manzoni, of which we have already more than one 
English translation, and a new edition of which, in English, is, we perceive, 

eannounced as forthcoming from the press of the Appletons. Whether the very 
best or not, of Italian prose fictions, the “Challenge of Barletta” is, neverthe- 
less, a highly interesting romance, the production of a man of talent, who, pro- 
fessing to write after, and aiming at the school of Scott, exhibits rather a Spanish, 
than a Saxon genius in the employment of his materials, and deals more in the 
agents of intrigue than in the wholesome, direct manly incident, which, in Scott, 
carries the story forward with such symmetric progress and propriety. With 
.Massimo D’Azeglio, the adroit juxtaposition of plot and counterplot, the com- 
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plication and variety of his details, and the number and activity of his agents, 
are the sources of his interests, and are requisite to his narrative; while the 
great British romancer, would have concentrated his genius upon fewer charac- 
ters and fewer events, and these would have been of a kind more deeply to rivet 
the attention, and swell the interest into dignity and grandeur. In aiming at the 
province of Scott, the writer has proved his genius to be utterly unlike, and, of 
course, very inferior, He is far less dramatic in the disposition of his groups, 
less interesting in his dialogue, less elevated in his aims and objects,—less, in 
other words, of the poet;—but we do him wrong to make Scott the standard by 
which to judge of his merits. We have only done so, because it has been as- 
serted, and assumed, that Scott was deliberately chosen as his model. We do 
not see how this could have been the case, since we see no proof of a servile 
adherence to the modus operandi of the latter author in the writings of Azeglio, 
and it is only where a comparison of the two suggests itself to the mind of the 
reader, that we feel the deficiencies and inferiority of the Italian. He is better, 
in effecting surprises, than Scott, and this is one of the secrets of the art of the 
romancer. Asa story, the “Challenge of Barletta,” is one of considerable in- 
terest. The details are lively and well arranged,—the incidents are given with 
spirit, and are of a kind to impose upon the imagination. The use which the 
author makes of Italian history, during the period when the scene is laid, is 
rather more favorable to the claims of his countrymen, than our readings of the 
history admit. But this may be excused to the patriotism, if we deny it to the 
privileges of the romancer. Still, making all due allowances, we were not pre- 
pared to encounter such manifest injustice as our author exhibits when speaking 
of the national enemy, the French. The French of that day were decidedly 
more noble in their chivalry than the Italians, or even than their allies, the Spa- 
niards, under Charles the Fifth. The knighthood of Charles, himself, would 
never compare with that of his great rival, Francis the First, though his cunning 
might; and, even Gonzalvo de Cordova, the “Great Captain,”—so called par 
- excellence, was guilty of perfidies from which Bayardo and Louis D’Ars, were 
totally exempt. But, even according to our author’s own showing, in more than 
one instance, the Italian’s betray the inferiority of their moral nature when they 
encounter with the French. Take, for example, the two scenes of combat, or 
tourney,—issues of pure chivalry,—which this volume contains. His own nar- 
rative proves that his chief persons play falsely and insidiously. The modes in 
which the cunning Brancaleone, (who is one of the author’s favorites,) discovers 
the spot in which his enemy’s (Grajano,) armor is defective, and, instead of gene- 
rously forbearing to avail himself of this knowledge, as Scott’s knight would 
have done,—studiously takes advantage of it in the subsequent conflict,—is basely 
violative of every precept of chivalry. Our readings of the history in relation 
to the challenge and tournament, which partly gives its title to this volume,—in 
particular that portion which prompts the Spaniards, (not the Italians,—for the 
greater number of the combatants on that side were Spaniards and not Italians,) 
to seek to gain the victory by slaying the horses of their opponents,—makes that 
a baseness, over which our Italian novelist is yet very much disposed to chuckle. 
One of the laws of the joust put the knight hors de combat, who was unhorsed ; and 
the Spaniards and Italians addressed themselves chiefly to the dastardly business 
of slaying the steeds of the Frenchmen,—instead of forbearing this, and seeking 
only their riders,—a labor of love, if not of honor, in which they only partially 
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succeeded. They did not gain the victory,—the honors of the field were not ac- 
corded them,—as our author writes. On the contrary, as we read the chronicles, 
these honors were especially yielded to the French,—the course of their assail- 
ants not having been favorably viewed by the assembly and judges,—and, 
Bayard, and another knight, the only two remaining who could not be unhorsed, 
having still maintained the field, until nightfall, against the whole force of the 
assailants. But these objections, which lie not against the talents of our author, 
may be foreborne in consideration of his patriotism. It is, perhaps, natural 
enough that the novelist, particularly of a degraded people, should seek to minis- 
ter to the national vanity, by the most favorable representations of that valor, in 
which, at the present day, they are thought so lamentably to fail. The American 
version of this work is honorable to the translator. It is smooth, graceful and 
natural. That of the “Florentine Histories” of Machiavelli,—by which it is 
succeeded in this “series,’’ is even more creditable to his taste and knowledge of 
the Italian. It is madein better style and spirit. “The Florentine Histories,” 
is in two volumes, and is one of the favorite performances of a politician row 
famous to a proverb. These histories should be, generally, received into our li- 
braries. They are the production of a master mind, acute, profound and philo- 
sophical, and, though, perhaps, not at all times the best authorities for the periods 
to which they relate, yet highly distinguished for their research, and by the pecu, 
liar talent of their author. These two works are followed by a third, the title of 
which, alone, should commend it to the consideration of our people. 

“The Citizen of a Republic,” by Ansaldo Ceba,—the work of a thoughtful poli- 
tician, in an era of great politicians—that of the Medici! It is a remarkably phi- 
losophical foreshowing of the future of society,—a future to which man has only 
attained, in some favored spots, as yet,—but which is destined to be fully realized 
by most nations, in the inevitable progress of the race. The series, thus well se- 
lected, and highly creditable so far, will soon be graced by a “Life of Vittorio 
Alfieri” —that fiery genius whose resemblance, in pride and character, to that pas- 
sionate English poet of recent times—Byron—has been so much insisted upon, and 
the imputation of which was so grateful to the vanity of the latter. Such a biogra- 
phy is wanted. We have none of any value given to this subject, and this, which is 
highly commended by those who have seen it, will be sought with avidity by the 
generalreader. Thetranslator and editor ofthese writings, isan industrious worker, 
and aman of considerable talent. Where the habit of work keeps pace with the 
faculty of performance, the full success of the laborer may safely be assumed. 
Mr. Lester is yet a very young man, and may be expected to incur some of the 
reproaches of immaturity. With an ardent ambitious temperament, a little too 
mercurial, perhaps, he aims boldly; and, with that pradence which is apt to 
come with increasing years and experience, may reasonably hope to reach the 
high places which he seeks. He has also, in preparation, we must not omit to 
say, an original production, with the somewhat bizarre title of the “Merchant, 
the Statesman and the Artist.” This work is a sort of literary omnibus, in which 
the author carries and sends out all his notions of men, manners, things, and 
systems and classes. An auto-biography of the sculptor, Powers, who has already 
plucked from the steps of fame, the highest distinctions of modern art, will be 
among its contents. Some specimens of this Autobiography, which have been 
given to the public, through the press, exhibit Mr. Powers as a deep thinker, as 
well as a happy worker in his art. 
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The publishers on our route, have kept us so well supplied with new issues of 
the press, that it was scarcely possible to forbear reading, even when other attrac- 
tions, usually more persuasive, were waiting out of doors. In this way, and by 
these means, we have commonly contrived to baffle the effects of bad weather; 
and, by forgetting ourselves ina good book, find it easy to forget what is ungenial 
in our horizon. To forget one-self, is really no bad method of losing the unplea- 
sant consciousness that the world is going wrong with you. Among the volumes 
which we have been skimming over while en route, is that recently published by 
Mr. Rush, formerly minister plenipotentiary from the United States to the Court 
of St. James:—“\Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of London” —Published by 
Lea & Blanchard. Mr. Rush went to England in his official capacity, immedi- 
ately after the close of the last war, and his diplomacy had for its foil no less a 
person than Lord Castlereagh—afterwards distinguished, by his own act, and 
by the epigram of Lord Byron, as— 

“Carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh.” 

Though Mr. Rush made no great figure as a diplomatist, he yet maintained him- 
self respectably; and his volume is one marked by the essentials of good sense, 
and a proper gentility. It is pleasantly interspersed with anecdote, and a con- 
siderable portion of its interest arises from the glimpses which it gives of distin- 
guished foreigners—their biographies, modes of utterance, opinions, and so forth. 
Mr. Rush manages to Jet us see and hold intercourse with great men, without 
trespassing upon propriety, or violating any of the tacit pledges and _ securities 
of the social circle. We do not see a single instance, in his volume, where the 
subject of whom he speaks, and whose remarks he narrates, would have the slight- 
est reason to complain. All is proper, and not unbecoming either in the gentle- 
man or politician. We are particular in making this remark, as we have met 
those who think differently, and who are disposed to visit their censures, because 
of his alleged departures trom proper rules, upon the head of our author. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT 


The Temperance Question —We have given place in the present number of our 
Magazine, to a paper on this interesting subject, by a writer who finds much 
to object toin the course pursued by the several societies which devote themselves 
to the purposes of temperance. We have done so, though differing in several 
important respects from the writer, and prepared to answer him in future num- 
bers of our Magazine, because we esteem his talents, his independence, and 
his acknowledged purity of character. Still, there is much of truth in what he 
states, and it is important that the friends of the cause should hear what is urged 
in hostility to their proceedings. As they cannot suppose themselves perfect, 
they will of course endeavor to ascertain what grounds of offence may have been 
given by the over-zealous, the imprudent and the misjudging among themselves, 
in order to the amendment and correction of the evil. Our correspondent, we 
may remark, writes for a very different community from ours, which is obviously 
not obnoxious to several points of his censure. We propose to discuss the sub- 
ject at large hereafter. 
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